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Who can youturnto 
for the finest in floor styling ? 


When you want creative styling... Azrock vinyl asbestos floor tile is the answer. When you are looking for the 
almost perfect floor... Azrock is the answer. When you need someone on your side in the fight for more floor 

for the money... Azrock is still the answer. Yet it costs as little as it did 20 years ago. And Azrock vinyl asbestos 
tile answers more floor requirements more perfectly than any other type of flooring: Over 100 styles and colors ® 
low initial cost e long-lasting durability e low-cost, no-wax maintenance e fire safe, will not support combustion e 
exceeds federal specifications. Turn to Azrock to get the job done... beautifully. 
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Azrock is still the answer. f 


Floor shown is Custom Cortina, through-thickness styling for heavy traffic areas. 
For samples and more information, write Azrock Floor Products, Dept. 534A, P.O. Box 531, San Antonio, Texas 78292. 
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tough treatment 
re are actually two Conwed® solutions 
iis problem. Our ultra-hard Rock Face" 
and panels provide both abuse- 
stance and beauty and are ideal for 
1pervised corridors and public places. 
re abuse is heavy —such as a gymnasium 
2 offer an Impaction Ceiling System. 
jesigned to take a blow from a high 
g ball, give with it, then snap back into 
e, It'S U.L. fire rated too! Both of these 
tions were introduced by Conwed. 


Three ceılı 
three Conwe solutions. 
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2. Grime and grease 


There are certain areas where cleanliness 
is crucial: kitchens, hospitals, laboratories, 
supermarkets. For these problem areas, 
Conwed makes the Metal Face Ceiling. The 
vinyl-coated, metal-clad surface resists 
penetration of dirt, moisture and odors. 
Even areas with concentrations of grease 
come clean with a sponge and mild deter- 
gent solution. The washable ceiling is 
another Conwed first. 


problems, 


3. High humidity 

Conwed Ceramic Ceilings are designed t: 
withstand-high humidity and are resistan 
to heat and corrosive chemical fumes. The: 
offer excellent acoustical control, a pleasin« 
appearance and a two-hour U.L. fire ratinc 
An obvious application is for swimming pools 
but the Ceramic Ceiling is also appropriat 
for installation under outside canopies o 
soffits and in areas as diverse as kitchen 
and industrial plants. 


And as many more solutions 
as there áre problems. 


Conwed has been making ceiling products for 
over 50 years. We've had one basic way of doing 
things—isolate a need, and develop a product 
solution in a form contributing to interior design and 


(€ 


minimal maintenance. This approach has made 
Conwed a concept and product innovator. For 
more ceiling solutions, write Conwed Corporation, 
332 MinnesotaStreet, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. 
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Co n wed Ceilings that challenge comparison. 


.. The smart money 
is on controlled concrete. 


They say gamblers don't gamble. Neither do the mix, we got the strength, plus good work- 
contractors putting up super-resorts like the ability, and kept setting time under control. 
MGM Grand in Las Vegas. And, with POZZOLITH shrinkage cracking was 
Fast-track schedule: 18 months from ground- virtually nil. It saved time and put money in our 
breaking to the first jackpot! Controlled pocket.” 
concrete, of course, 65,000 cubic yards of it, The smart money everywhere is on concrete 
every single yard with POZZOL/TH admixture. controlled with POZZOL/TH admixture. For full 
Said the contractor, “It was critical for us to details, call your local Master Builders field man 
have good 7-day strength. With POZZOLI/TH in or write Master Builders, Cleveland, Ohio 44118. 
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Owner: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. Architect: Martin Stern, Jr., & Associates. Structural Engineer: Cashdan Brizendine Gunny. General Contractor: Taylor Construction Co 
Concrete Testing: Nevada Testing Lab. Ready-Mix Concrete with POZZOLITH Admixture: WMK Transit Mix 


manufacture 


MASTER BUILDERS 


"POZZOLITH is a registered trademark for MASTER BUILDERS 
water-reducıng. set controlling admixture for concrete 
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Editorial: Architects and their public 

Design and planning 

Douglas House 

A spectacular four-level house is stacked dramatically on a steep, 
densely wooded site on northern Lake Michigan. By Richard Meier. 


Mother never told me 
A discussion of some of our present day novel and innovative 
bathing environments in the Western world. By Leonard Koren. 


A re-presentation 
A restored exterior and a renovated interior combine to make Cooper 
Union's Foundation Building into architectural art. By John Hejduk. 


This side of Habitat 
The Roosevelt Island Housing Competition has spurred national 
interest because of the issues it addresses and questions it raises. 


Technics 
Specifications clinic: If these kids don't make it, neither will you. 


Dear john 
Plumbing fixtures have a fascinating history and bright future 
which includes new materials and methods—and the architect. 


Departments 

Views 88 Books 

News report 92 Products and literature 
Report from Los Angeles 102 Building materials 
Calendar 102 Notices 

Personalities 106 Job mart 

In progress 108 Directory of advertisers 
Its the law 109 Reader service card 


Cover: Cantilevered metal stairs of Douglas House (p.38) on Lake 
Michigan by Richard Meier join outdoor deck and dining level to 
living room above; mechanical space is below. Photo: Richard Meier. 
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Perma-Shield Windows 
help an island school 
avoid window pains. 
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Fishers Island School, Fishers Island, N.Y. 

Vincent S. Spinella, District Principal : 
Architect: Charles King & Associates, Hartford, Conn. 
Awards: Special citations from American 

Association of School Administrators and the 

A.I.A. 1973 Exhibition of School Architecture. 


5051 Copyright Q Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn. 1975. 


The residents of Fishers Island wanted the 
most modern equipment and teaching fa- 
cilities possible for their new all-grades 
school. 

But the architect also realized that all 
exterior materials must resist the hard, 
wind-driven rains and salty sea air that 
can rapidly deteriorate coastal buildings. 

That's why he specified Andersen? 
Perma-Shield* Casement Windows. 

Perma-Shield Windows are made of 
wood, one of nature's best insulators. 

And their exterior sheath of long-life 
rigid vinyl stands up beautifully to harm- 
ful salt water air. Doesn't rust, pit or 
corrode. Doesn't chip, crack or peel. 


They're also two times more weather- 
tight than industry air-infiltration stand- 
ards. To help seal out drafts, dust and rain, 
help save on heating and cooling costs. 

And optional double-pane insulating 
glass can reduce conducted heat loss by up 
to 35% (compared to single glazing). 

It all adds up to fuel and maintenance 
savings Fishers Island taxpayers can 
appreciate. 

So, whether you're designing an island 
school, a suburban development or a city 
office building, specify snug-fitting Perma- 
Shield Windows and Gliding Doors. 

For more details, see Sweets, File 8P. 
Or eall your Andersen Distributor. He's 
in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Windows, 
Wood." Or write us direct. 


The beautiful,carefree way to save fuel. 


‚Andersen 


ANDERSEN CORPORATION 
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BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 
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HYATT-REGENCY LOBBY 
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Architects and their public : 


July 1975 


Atlanta, where the AIA met this spring, is a good place to 
consider what architecture means to people. And the AIA 
Convention program (June P/A, p. 21) asked us to do that. 

The convention headquarters hotel, the Regency Hyatt, 
and Peachtree Center, of which it is part, are extraordinary 
illustrations of architecture's potential for popular appeal. 
Few aspects of this complex are distinguished in terms of 
conventional architectural values: building forms are re- 
sponses to patchy land acquisition and zoning constraints; 
details look like those of much ordinary commercial archi- 
tecture; bridges between structures and other appendages 
are obviously ad hoc responses to needs or opportunities. 

Yet this aggregation of office space, merchandise show- 
rooms, hotel rooms, and restaurants totally transformed 
downtown Atlanta and substantially affected later commer- 
cial developments all over the world. Before Portman be- 
gan designing and developing Peachtree Center in the 
1960s, downtown Atlanta was incredibly lacking in notable 
architecture or open spaces. Reference sources of the time 
don't even mention it: the index of Burchard and Bush- 
Brown's The Architecture of America (1961), for instance, 
lists Athens, Ga., and Atlantic City, N.J., but no Atlanta. 
Without the magnetism of Portman's development, the city 
core might have just been dispersed, leaving only its gray 
shells next to the central freeway interchange. 

Peachtree Center transformed downtown Atlanta not be- 
cause of its square footage or dollar volume, but because it 
pleases people; that's why its postage-stamp plaza is al- 
ways active, why its hotel is always booked up, why shop- 
keepers move in before floors are even laid. The lessons 
are the same as those taught earlier by Milan's Galleria and 
New York's Rockefeller Center; size and audacity are part 
of the appeal, but by no means the whole. (The World 
Trade Center in New York will never make it.) 

After a week at the Regency Hyatt (even if you have 
touched down there briefly before) you can begin to appre- 
ciate more fully why this is an unforgettable environment 
for all but the numbest visitors. There is the immense plea- 
sure of seeing everything from the balcony-corridor—din- 
ing activities in the lobby, elevators coming and going, the 


IMPRACTICAL 
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Sample feedback form 
from AIA Convention. 
Checks indicate 
editor's ratings; arrows 
show median of public 
ratings, disclosed after 
exercise. 


maintenance staff at work, or other people just enjoying the 
pattern of sunlight on the balconies; at a convention, you 
can recognize friends walking to and from the elevators. 
(Can we ever be satisfied again with blind corridors and el- 
evators?) Few of the details of this lobby are notable in 
themselves, and some would make the Modern masters 
shudder; but they all work together magnificently in rein- 
forcing the overall concept. 

The popular appeal of this lobby and of Peachtree 
Center as a whole is no accident; Portman strives quite 
consciously to give pleasure to people of all ranges of so- 
phistication. And this convention program called on partici- 
pants to estimate how users (not architects) would rate cer- 
tain places. The seven test locations ranged from the plaza 
and hotel lobby at Peachtree Center to an elementary 
school (sample of my own score sheets above). Advance 
word is that visiting non-architects (spouses, etc.) were 
more accurate in gauging public opinion than were the ar- 
chitects. Full results, to be published in A/A Journal, will 
hardly be definitive, but the exercise will be significant for 
those who took part. 

The importance of user response was emphasized by all 
speakers as the ‘‘Spaces for the Species'' theme at this 
convention, but they were summed up most concisely by 
Donald Conway, director of research for AIA, one of the or- 
ganizers of the program. In his closing remarks, Conway 
identified user response studies as crucial: 

"Why should we do this? The answer lies in the relation- 
ship between these two elements—the spaces which we 
design and the human species for whom we design. . . . 
Throughout its history the principal focus and central claim 
of our profession has been that we bring a sensitive and 
humanistic understanding of this relationship to the design 
process. All of our other professional claims—our being 
sound businessmen, or arbiters of good taste, or supreme 
building technologists, are either additive or peripheral to 
this central claim. And nothing else takes its place as the 
basis for the position our profession claims in society.” 

A profession that meets these expectations of society is 
bound to prosper. 


ULTRAWALL: 


Movable Partitions 


A tenant attraction 
worth promoting. 


At Wachovia Center 
you can change your office almost as fast 
as you can change your mind. 


Here's a fresh, new way for you 
to attract tenants: Advertise 
office flexibility. That's what 

Wachovia Center did in 
effective ads like this. 


The ULTRAWALL Movable 
Partition story appeals to 
tenants on the move, especially 
those who ve suffered through 
the din, dirt and delays of 


changin ermanent walls. We're a little bit different. We don't agree with the old in a wide variety of good looking vinyl converings, 
ging p attitude that an office is an office is an office. color coordinated to combine ih res finish a : 
3 s 
ees So at Wachovia Center we've come up with what we  rialssuchasyourcarpeting and door and sl ae 
You'll find ULTRAWALL think is an ingenious way for pone your associates Special texture and handsome wood-grain vinyls 
titi i to“customize” your space: movable partitions. are also available at small additional : 

lo ose Work hig m There poly e gai idem, wali p : Wachovia Center is a rion of Caia 

are held securely in place by concealed locking 4 į Properties Incorporated. For further informa- 

dismantle. devices. When and if you decide you'd like to _ tion, contact your broker. Or call or write: 

make a few changes in the configuration of *' M Wachovia Center, Suite 500, 330 South Tryon 

f n your space, give us a little advance notice and 5 Street, Charlotte, North Carolina 28202. Tel: 

You can also advertise tenant we'll come in and move your walls virtually 704/332-2126. We'll make your office the most 

choice of 27 colors and five over a weekend. Of course, they're prefinished interesting, versatile spot in town. 

patterns in bank rail, cornice, Wachovia Center. An office building out ofthe ordinary °°" 
and ceiling heights with 
ULTRAWALL. 


These days, a demonstrable difference can be very effective in 
attracting prospects. Customizing your space with ULTRAWALL 
Partitions can give you that difference. ULTRAWALL Partitions 
were selected for one of the most prestigious new buildings in 
the South by the Office Development Division of Cousins 
Properties, who recognized the appeal and promoted it. You might 


find advertising ULTRAWALL Partitions an effective strategy, too. 
Write us at 101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 60606. Dept. PA-75. 
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Letters from readers 


Views 


Energy update 

| was pleased to see your recent issue 
(May 1975) dealing with alternative 
energy resources. One timely addition 
to your energy bibliography should be 
Energy Primer: Solar, Water, Wind, and 
Bio-fuels, recently published by Por- 
tola Institute ($4.50 in U.S., $5.50 else- 
where). It is an extremely comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date compendium of 
energy resource access information, 
and should prove valuable to both ar- 
chitects and designers. | look forward 
to a continuing exchange between es- 
tablished practitioners and those in- 
volved in grassroots technology. We 
need to establish a continuing dialog 
and a solid working base, working to- 
gether to re-evaluate energy priorities. 
Susan Ross 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Right elevator lobbies 

Your April 1975 issue had a most inter- 
esting article entitled. ''The ascent and 
descent of man." | feel that | should 
note, however, that the photo which 
you labeled as the Regency Hyatt Ho- 
tel in Chicago is definitely one of Port- 
man's creations, but not the Chicago 
version. 

Also, as a note of reference, the 
Rookery Building was designed by 
Daniel Burnham and John Root. How- 
ever, in the photo you displayed (p. 
105) the lobby design was by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 

Keep up the excellent work. 
Howard B. Skolnik, Designer/Planner 
Angelos C. Demetriou Architecture, 
Urban Design, Planning, 

Washington, D.C. 

[The mistake in hotel identity was gall- 
ing, since the P/A editors knew it was 
Atlanta all along; this error was also 
called to our attention by the office 

of John Portman & Associates. The 
Rookery lobby was originally designed 
by Burnham & Root and completed in 
1886. It was remodeled by Wright in 
1905— Editors] 
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Unsung hero 

There's no getting around it. Kenzo 
Tange missed in Minneapolis! P/A de- 
voted four pages of text and photo- 
graphs proving it beyond any reader's 
doubt, and I'm jealous. 

Shucks, fellows, | have been design- 
ing buildings that "missed" for 25 
years, as have many of my colleagues, 
and not just in Minneapolis. Not once 
has P/A published any of my misses! 
Now that | understand that your maga- 
zine specializes in architectural fail- 
ures, | fully expect to leaf through 
some future issue and see the head- 
line, ‘‘Gernsbacher Misses Again.” 
L.M. Gernsbacher, AIA 
The Gernsbacher Group 
Dallas, Tex. 


Historical allusions 

After perusing your April 1975 issue, | 
began to wonder how you settled on 
the word ‘‘progressive”’ for your title. 
Other more appropriate adjectives 
spring instantly to mind. ‘‘Digressive,”’ 
for instance—do we really want to see 
a picture of King Faisal waving? Or 
how about '"'regressive?'"' This would 
certainly apply to the series (pp. 
72-91) of House Design as Self- 
Gratification. 

This is not one of those melodra- 
matic letters demanding immediate 
withdrawal of my subscription. One 
does need reading material in the bath- 
room—perhaps a better place for self- 
gratification than the Connecticut 
countryside? 

Mark Schaye 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


What is it about the Venturis’ new fire- 
house on Dixwell Avenue in New 
Haven that is so convincing while the 
houses in your April issue seem just 
cute? Admittedly the cover picture is 
impressive, but that may be just size— 
and all that nature. | guess | have to 
admit some sour grapes, but there is 
more than that. | am an outsider, which 
gives me a special point of view, but 
there is something unhealthy in the 
tone of the writing—Moore reviewing 
Stern, Stern reviewing Moore. Certainly 
the smug self-satisfaction displayed 
suggests to me the atmosphere that 
must have prevailed 75 years ago. The 
denials demanded by the early mod- 
ernists seem needed again already. A 
guy in my office standing near me just 
asked if | didn't like the Stern house—| 


replied “I hate it." (One exception is 
the Radio City stair which is swell.) He 
countered “Didn't he have some fun?” 
That's just it. Since | was in school I’ve 
heard guys talking about having “‘fun,” 
as if architecture were for self-amuse- 
ment, and not merely self-indulgence 
but pretentious self-indulgence. 

If opening up modern architecture to 
historical allusion is to be fruitful, then 
the social values proclaimed by the 
modern movement must not be forgot- 
ten, and at least part of these allusions 
must be to despised sources. That is 
the difference between Moore, Stern, 
et al on the one hand and the Venturis 
on the other. With tongues firmly fixed 
in their cheeks and a wink directed at 
the knowing, the former indulge them- 
selves with quotes from sources they 
like, which is to say easy ones, while 
the latter go to rejected sources—and 
discover a treasure chest! 

T.G. Killian, Architect 
New York 


How about some replies to your read- 
ers’ letters? 

T.G. Killian: The point that the Venturi's 
and the rest of us have been trying to 
make for some time now is that a 
wider, not a narrower range of sources 
would improve architecture. To ascribe 
to the Venturi's the use only of ''de- 
spised’’ sources is a curious put-down 
of some fine Roman stuff; but it sounds 
like the reader despises Stern's and my 
sources, not the Venturi's ‘‘despised”’ 
ones. 

Lebbeus Woods: | am appalled at a 
kind of architectural arrogance | had 
hoped we'd seen the last of. These are 
houses, not hair shirts. The allusions in 
them are meant to increase the own- 
ers’ comfort, not bludgeon them with 
High Art. The owner of one of them 
works (and very hard, too) at the prob- 
lems of housing in underdeveloped 
countries. | would have thought it arro- 
gant and presumptuous of his architect 
to invade his house with primitive 
Dionysian tensions, whose only pur- 
pose could be to demonstrate the ar- 
chitect’s sensitivity or importance. 
Vitriol in the swimming pool or its ar- 
chitectural equivalent might unleash 
some primeval tragedy, | find the image 
offensive. 

Charles Moore, Professor 

School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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Upper left: one of the executive offices in the new 
IBM World Trade Americas/Far East Corporation 
headquarters, where free-standing Modulo 3 
furniture and panel-hung components are combined 


Lower left: acoustical panels in the Modulo 3 System 
form offices, support components and establish an 
integrated staff area using free-standing furniture 


modulo3 


(un) common 
denominator 


Upper right: free-standing, white laminate secreta 
stations have recessed oak veneer work surfaces 
complement the panel-hung and free-stand 
components of adjacent executive offic 


Lower right: in 37 sq. ft. is an efficient work stat 
containing panel-hung desk and work surface. am 
overhead storage units and mobile tub file 
communication and electrical wiring for the stat 
is safely concealed in the Modulo 3, UL approv 
raceway—the only plug-in, panel-to-panel Syst 
thats UL approv 


'his newest IBM facility is more than eight football fields of floor 
space, transformed by Modulo 3 furniture and panels into an effi- 
sient work environment for 1,100 people. 


-Very office and all support areas meet a common criteria for in- 
Jividual efficiency, uncompromising aesthetics, and adaptability to 
he change-dynamics that set the way of life in modern corporations. 


Nhat's not so common in office planning today is that Modulo 3 

s the only System providing the complete spectrum of solutions: 
-ully integrated, free-standing Furniture; Panels; Panel Mounted 
;omponents — and unlimited combinations of all three for rectilinear 
ind free-form configurations. 


3àrilliant white laminate finishes, warm oak and walnut veneers are 
)lended in work surface and storage units throughout the building. 
\coustical panels used as privacy screens and supports for com- 
onents are covered in both white and buff shades of Belgian 

inen. The full range of utility and price in the Modulo 3 line per- 
nitted extending the same rich design statement from offices for 
ienior officers to space for junior staff. 


?roduct information ...yours for the asking. You can apply our 
single-system approach to your planning —for a single work station 
)r spaces as big as football fields. You'll fing Modulo 3 contains 

he (un) common denominator of design for your next office plan. 
Vrite for your copy. 
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PPG'S NONGLASS GLOSSARY. 


Glasweld panels are flat mineral-fiber-reinforced cement 
panels coated with an inorganic, all-mineral color surface. 

They are probably the closest thing you'll find to an all- 
purpose cladding material. 

For exterior, interior, curtainwall, fascia, mansard roof, 
soffit, and ceiling. 

Uniform, stable, durable, and strong. 

Available in 25 colors (including 4 textured colors) plus 
2 sand surfaces. 

Now, from PPG. 


Winston-Salem Hyatt House, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Architect: James H. Livingston Associates, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Spandrel areas: Glasweld Panels, Coast Bronze #688. Side panels: Qasal Panels, textured surface. 


These are cladding panels of mineral-fiber-reinforced 
white Portland cement. 

Qasal panels give you the look and durability of high- 
quality concrete work at a lot less expense. 

Their high strength-to-weight ratio (Qasal panels are 
lighter than concrete or masonry) makes them great for 
decorative cladding. 

And you can choose from polished and textured surfaces. 

From PPG. 


Ingleside Office Building, McLean, Va. 
Architect: Segreti, Stillwell & Hasselman, Washington, D.C 
Qasal Panels, textured surface. 


These contour-molded panels are calcium silicate, 
reinforced with mineral fibers. 

You can choose either standard or custom bas-relief 
sculptural effects in 8 color finishes. 

They're dense, durable, inert, and inorganic. 

So they're ideal as the major cladding element in 
curtainwall systems, as spandrel, soffit, and fascia panels, or 
as an occasional accent. 


Belford Towers Apartments, Takoma Park, Md. 
Architect: Collins, Kronstadt; Leahy, Hogan & Collins Associates, Silver Spring, Md 
Facad Panels, Composition #3, Natural Gray 


Yes, now PPG has reinforced cladding panels. And all are exceptionally fire resistant 
(each panel substrate has a UL Fire Hazard Classification of O-O-O). To find out more 
about them, check Sweet's Catalog File 7.5 for our 3 products, or write 

PPG Industries, Inc., Mineral Products Dept., 1000 RIDC Plaza, Blawnox, Pa. 15238. 
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Fire-rated curtain walls of perlite portland cement plaster. 


Since 1946, design professionals have specified perlite plaster for Permalite perlite curtain walls offer an ideal compromise 
fireproofing. Today, Permalite* perlite aggregates make possible between heavy masonry walls and “skin” systems which offer 
some of the most economical protection you can specify for little in the way of insulation, acoustical properties or fire 

curtain walls and membrane fireproofing. resistive ratings. 

The typical curtain wall shown here provides a 2 hour to 4 hour UL Permalite lightweight aggregates can help provide lightweight 
fire-rating depending on thickness. You may specify any exterior solutions to other weighty problems by providing: slope-to-drain 
or interior wall material. The perlite cement plaster is the “guts” roof decks, insulating fill for fire-rated masonry walls, fire-rated 
of the rating. walls and ceilings, and even lightweight plant mixes for 

Not bad when you consider that you insulate against heat, cold, roof-top gardens. 


sound and fire with one time-tested material, using trades Write for curtain wall data sheet. 

already on the job. 
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ECUBES 
life cycle energy analysis 
of this building with 
8 zones,4 system simulations, 
4 economic comparisons 
cost only*100. 


This building should run more efficiently.and more 
economically because of E CUBE. And it can work 
for you, too. At a very small cost. E CUBE's computer 
program produces a three-part life cycle energy 
analysis that can help you make money-saving, 
energy-saving decisions. It computes the hour-by- 
hour energy requirements of your building or planned 
building for an entire year—taking into account all 
weather, design, operation, and occupancy factors. 


E CUBE can simulate many different energy systems 
一 from all-electric to total energy, or any combination 
along the way. It projects all costs, so you can 
choose the system that should work most efficiently 
and most economically for you. 


E CUBE is accurate.* It's the most advanced pro- 
gram in this field and has the experience of thou- 
sands of runs made by people in private practice, 
industry, American Gas Association member com- 
panies, and the U.S. government. 


E CUBE is private. You give your information directly 
to the computer. Your project data and the results 
are never seen by any third party. Of course, we 
stand ready to provide assistance at your request. 


Circle No. 351, on Reader Service Card 


E CUBE can help you make the right decision. Right 
financially and right for conserving America's energy. 


For more information, or details of Seminars for new 
and advanced E CUBE users, mail in the coupon or 
call Ken Cuccinelli (703) 524-2000. 


The schedule of Seminars: Sept. 23-25 in Detroit. 


*Asindicated in HUD Reportentitled "Study of Comput- 
erized Utility Analysis" published November, 1972. 


Kenneth T. Cuccinelli, Manager, Energy Systems > 
American Gas Association, 1515 Wilson Boulevard & 
Arlington, Va. 22209 


口 Send more information on E CUBE 
L] Send information on Seminars. 
Name 

Address < 
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News report 


Mutt and Jeff teams 
to design new campus 


A first-time effort to team large firms 
with smaller, less well-known firms on 
individual projects was announced 
recently by the New York Board of 
Higher Education. Nine New York ar- 
chitectural offices have been selected 
to form four teams to design $35.5 mil- 
lion in buildings for the new Baruch 
College in Brooklyn, a part of the City 
University of New York. 

The master plan for the 15-acre 
campus was by Kahn & Jacobs/ 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, who 
also together will design three struc- 
tures totaling $34 million. 

The four joint venture teams are Vic- 
tor A. Lundy, O'Brien & Justin, and 
Vitto & Robinson, for a theater /audi- 
torium; The Grad Partnership and 
Gwathmey Siegel for a library; Haines 
Lundberg & Waehler and Richard R. 
Moger for a physical education build- 
ing; and I.M. Pei & Partners and Pren- 
tice & Chan, Ohlhausen for a stu- 
dent/campus service building. 

Initially 350 firms were notified of the 
building program, and 150 responded. 
The final decision was based on inter- 
views and visits to existing buildings of 
the firms. 

The motive in pairing the large and 
small firms is to encourage innovative 
and fresh design concepts. 


Texan voted AIA 
president-elect 


John M. McGinty, principal of The 
McGinty Partnership, Architects, and 
The Crane Design Group, both in 


Legend 

Theater/Auditorium 

School of Business and Public 
Administration, and School of 
Education 

Library and Interdepartmental 
Support 

School of Liberal Arts 
Physical Education 
Student/Personnel Services 
7 Administration 
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AIA officers, from left, Hilliard Smith, secretary, John McGinty; Louis deMoll, current first vice president; 
Robert Wilson; Elmer Botsai. Not shown are Carl Bradley and Charles Schwing. 


Houston, was elected first vice presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects at the AIA's convention in At- 
lanta. McGinty currently is serving his 
second term as a vice president. He 
defeated Louis R. Lundgren, president 
of The Lundgren Associates, St. Paul, 


for the office and in 1977 will become 
president of the AIA. 

Robert L. Wilson, who heads his 
own firm in Stamford, Conn., with an 
office in New York, was elected a na- 
tional vice president. Incumbent vice 
presidents Carl L. Bradley of Arch- 
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R. Buckminster Fuller, FAIA. 
Eisenhower Hall (below)—even a cadet could cry. 
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onics Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Elmer E. Botsai of Botsai, Over- 
street Associates, San Francisco and 
San Diego, were re-elected. 

Charles E. Schwing of Baton Rouge, 
La., was elected for a two-year term as 
treasurer. New officers serve in 1976. 


Buckminster Fuller 
becomes FAIA 


Long before he legally was able to call 
himself an architect, R. Buckminster 
Fuller often was referred to as ''archi- 
tect” as well as mathemetician, philos- 
opher, inventor, and metaphysician. 
Just over a year ago he made it offi- 
cial—became a registered architect 
and joined the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. In short order the Institute 
made Bucky a Fellow, having already 
presented the Gold Medal, its highest 
honor, to him in 1970. The investiture 
took place in May during the AIA con- 
vention; 61 other AIA members also 
became Fellows at the same time. 
Fuller resides in Philadelphia where he 
is World Fellow in Residence at a con- 
sortium of five colleges; he also is pro- 
fessor at Southern Illinois University. 


Photo: Gordon Schenck 


West Point's 
Eisenhower Hall 


A lackluster hall, bringing together un- 
der one roof the social.and cultural ac- 
tivities of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N.Y., has 
opened overlooking the Hudson River. 
The $25 million Eisenhower Hall was 
designed by Welton Becket & Associ- 
ates. Henry Brennan, director of the 
firm's New York offices, says the de- 
sign centers activities around a Grand 
Hall. The ballroom and dining room are 
on the north end overlooking the river; 
an auditorium, finished in the Acad- 
emy's colors of gray and gold, is ori- 
ented towards the south. The unful- 
filled promise of the site is enough to 
make even a cadet cry. 


Room for one more 
on Wainwright site? 


A year ago when the vacant Wain- 
wright Building was not far from demo- 
lition, St. Louis welcomed the State of 
Missouri as new owner and rescuer of 
the world-famous landmark by Louis 
Sullivan. Plans to convert the building 
into state administrative offices and to 
develop the rest of the block for more 
intensively used state facilities were 
applauded. 

Now, following a national competi- 
tion won by Mitchell/Giurgola Associ- 
ates of Philadelphia in association with 
Hastings & Chivetta of St. Louis for de- 
sign of the Wainwright's rehabilitation 
and the new construction, the state is 
being asked to consider retaining an- 
other vintage building nearby instead 
of including it in the land clearance. 

The DeMenil Building is a seven- 
story office structure designed by St. 
Louis architects Isaac Taylor and Os- 
car Enders. Like the Wainwright, it was 
a speculative building—completed two 
years after the Wainwright in 1894, 
and it adheres to the neo-romanesque 
tradition that the Wainwright inter- 
rupted. The two buildings, side by side, 
make a telling juxtaposition of styles— 
the DeMenil representing the "before" 
condition of American business archi- 
tecture that the Wainwright so posi- 
tively redirected. 

Meanwhile, lukewarm enthusiasm 
for the Mitchell/Giurgola-Hastings & 
Chivetta plan has contributed to the 


DeMenil (foreground) and Wainwright. 


growing sentiment for incorporating 
the DeMenil Building in the state's of- 
fice arrangements. It is a sharp con- 
trast from the mood of a year ago 
when, if losing the DeMenil would gain 
the Wainwright, the price was not con- 
sidered too high. [George McCue] 


L.A. '30s show: of 
pleasant memories 


At the opening of David Gebhard's 
show, “L. A. of the 30s,” recently on 
view at the University of California at 
Santa Barbara Art Gallery (where Geb- 
hard is director) several architects 
were present whose work was in- 
cluded. One was Harwell Harris, who 
will have a solo show at the gallery 
next year; another was Roy Kelley, 
who moved easily in the 1930s and 
1940s between eclectic and modern— 
an Italian villa and the Rand Corpora- 
tion Building. Dion Neutra represented 
his late father, Richard Neutra. 

It was more than a show of build- 
ings—Modern, Spanish Colonial, Art 
Deco, French, and Italian; in the 1930s 
the automobile had begun to impinge, 
and included in the exhibit were the 
first drive-ins and first freeway—the 
Arroyo Seco, now the Pasadena—so 
pleasantly fitted to the contours and 
beautifully landscaped that it is now in- 
digenous. Scenes of Hollywood Blvd. 
recalled that it has always been a pe- 
destrian street, except today it is usu- 
ally the Chicanos who saunter, often 
arm in arm, and stop to study the terms 


for wedding ring sets in shop windows. 

Of Gebhard's many UCSB exhibi- 
tions, this is the first to comment 
directly on the environment not only 
with street scenes but also with aerial 
views. As always, he finds simple ways 
to set a mood on a small budget—this 
time with textiles of the period hanging 
from the ceiling. 

Itis a small, carefully selected exhibit 
which, unfortunately, will end its day in 
the archives unless someone can coax 
it out. In the show are many drawings 
which seldom see the light, as for in- 
stance, Gregory Ain's Dunsmuir Apart- 
ments, so pristine in their whiteness 
and use of ribbon windows from the 
street side, so handsomely oriented to 
porches on the off-street south side. 
The drawing, as crisp as an engineer- 
ing diagram, is a reminder that the 
style of drawing has undergone as 
many changes in 40 years as the fa- 
cades. [Esther McCoy] 


Beaux Arts exhibit 
opens fall season 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
has announced a major exhibition of 
work by students of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, to open in Octo- 
ber. The show will include drawings— 
some as large as 18 ft 一 never before 
seen by the public. Included will be 
work by students Henri Labrouste and 
Charles Garnier, who later became 
well-known architects. Most of the 
works come from the storeroom of the 
school—many never having been un- 
rolled since they were submitted by 
students 80 to 100 years ago. 

Arthur Drexler, director of the mu- 
seum's department of architecture and 
design organized the show in conjunc- 
tion with David Van Zanten of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Neil Levine 


»— eA ^ 


L.A. Airport project by John Austin and Sumner Spaulding, from 1930s exhibition. 


of Harvard University, and Richard 
Chafee of Courtauld Institute, London. 


Spec writers named 
for P/A Technics 


Six regional contributors to P/A's 
Specifications clinic in the Technics 
section have been named, and their ar- 
ticles will appear alternately on a 
monthly basis. Harold Rosen, a regular 
writer of these articles, also will con- 
tinue to contribute to the section. 

The new writers are Josephine 
Drummond, specifications writer and 
construction administrator for Gruen 
Associates, Los Angeles; William Loh- 
mann, chief specifier for C.F. Murphy 
Associates, Chicago; Alvin Skolnik, di- 
rector of research and specifications, 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, New York; 
and Robert Williams, Ronald Bowie, 
and Martin Martensen, all with Caudill 
Rowlett Scott, Houston. Williams is the 
group leader of the CRS spec team. 


Seminar to focus on 
Middle East work 


A two-day seminar on how to market 
building services, systems, and prod- 
ucts will be held July 21 and 22 in 
Washington, D.C. at the Shoreham 
Americana Hotel. The meeting is spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Building Manufacturers. Speakers will 
include C. William Stricker, immediate 
past president of the association and a 
member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mission planning team which visited 
Iran in February; Don Gilchrist, execu- 
tive vice president and director of the 
recent Construction and Building Ma- 
terials Trade Mission to Saudi Arabia; 
and Peter Hale director of Commer- 
cial Action Group for the Near East 
(CAGNE), a federal agency. 
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News report 


Photos: Al Mozell 


Original facade seen beyond Lehman court 


Roche, Dinkeloo 
museum wing opens 


The $7.1 million Lehman Pavilion by 
Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo & Associ- 
ates, Hamden, Conn., has opened at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 


York, the first building completed in the 


Roche, Dinkeloo master plan begun 
five years ago for the museum. 

At that time public dissent centered 
on two issues—encroachment into 
Central Park and further consolidation 
of the museum's holdings—but the 
controversy subsided without affecting 
the expansion program. Location of 
the museum in the park and its antici- 
pated growth evidently were planned 
from the start by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the park designer and a mu- 
seum trustee as well. 

The Lehman wing is attached at a 
45-degree angle to the existing struc- 
ture at the center of the museum's 
western facade on the park side. The 
red brick wall and limestone arches of 
the original museum, by Calvert Vaux 
and Jacob Wrey Mould, form the east 
wall of the new pavilion. 

The new wing is a rectangular struc- 
ture of solid Indiana limestone wrapped 
around a two-story glass-roofed inte- 
rior court. Its entrance is at the point 
where it joins the museum in direct line 
with the formal Fifth Avenue entrance. 
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General view of Lehman Pavilion from the entrance 


Soho's painted wall 


The ground floor contains staff, re- 
search, and lecture rooms, a library, 
and galleries for drawings. The main 
floor houses galleries that permanently 
will display the 3000 works in Robert 
Lehman's collection. The planted cen- 
tral court will be open for relaxation. 

Most of the works in the collection 
will be displayed in seven rooms re- 
moved from the Lehman 54 Street 
mansion decorated by Royaux of Paris 
and installed on the main level of the 
new addition. 

The pavilion was built at nearly $1 
million less than its original estimate 
due, museum director Thomas Hoving 
said, to careful planning and construc- 
tion management. 


Photos: David Morton 


Illusionistic painting of cast iron façade is one 
of the most recent additions in New York's 
City Walls project. 


Fake facade turns 
heads in Soho 


A painted-on cast iron facade in New 
York's Soho neighborhood, downtown 
Manhattan, looks so real that people 
do a double take when they see it. Art- 
ist Richard Haas, who specializes in ar- 
chitectural subject matter, created the 
illusion for City Walls Inc. on the blank 
exterior of a building at 114 Prince St. 
He repeated the pattern of the build- 
ing's actual cast iron facade incor- 
porating two real windows with the 
painted fenestration. 

The wall is the first trompe l'oeil mu- 
ral for City Walls, which was created in 
1968 to enhance drab areas of the 
city. Haas exhibits at Brooke Alexan- 
der Gallery and teaches at Bennington 
College, Vermont. 

[News report continued on page 22] 
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Entry of Bernhard de la Tour d'Auvergne group. 


Parisians vote 
on Les Halles project 


Like Covent Garden in London, Paris’ 
central market, Les Halles, has been 
demolished, and now a new one is op- 
erating in the suburbs. What to do with 
the remaining 10 acres of vacant land 
in the city remained unresolved. Then 
this spring, Parisians were asked to 
vote by ballot on three designs, sub- 
mitted by invitation to the Societe d' 
Economie Mixte pour l'Amenagement 
des Halles. 

Twenty thousand reportedly turned 
out to inspect the models on display 
and vote for their favorite, but the Pres- 
ident of the Paris City Council later by- 
passed the public's choice, a scheme 
by ARC Associates in collaboration 
with others, for one by Ricardo 
Bofill/Taller de Arquetectura. 

Meanwhile architect John C.B. 
Moore, consultant to Hutchins, Evans 
& Lefferts, New York, has examined 
the three large—9' x 12' models—on a 
trip to Paris and has supplied some de- 


scriptive data and his own impressions. 


The proposal submitted by ARC As- 
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Bofill/Taller project selected by city for development. 


Public favorite: submission by ARC Associates group. 


in TAY 


sociates in collaboration with Jean 
Claude Bernard (son-in-law of Moore), 
Andre Yves Dupuis, and Vladimir Mit- 
rofanoff departs from the previous rec- 
tangular form left by the demolished 
buildings and seeks to relate to the 
surrounding neighborhood. This plan’s 
concept of an oblique “parti” was 85 
percent of the popular vote. 

The Bofill/Taller de Arquetectura 
scheme, in collaboration with Alain 
Prevost/Jacques Simon, landscape ar- 
chitects, and Claude Vasconi/ Georges 
Pencreac’h, architects, "appears to be 
more like a theatrical set," Moore said, 
and indeed has a large open-air thea- 
ter surrounded by a cloistered walk. 

The public vote showed 55 percent 
in favor of the architecture of the Bofill 


project. The city council selected this 
as the design to develop. 

The submission by architect Bern- 
hard de la Tour d'Auvergne in con- 
junction with Russell Page, landscape 
architect, with consultants from So- 
ciete de'Economie Mixte d'Amen- 


agement des Halles has a polygonal 
pool reflecting St. Eustache. The cen- 
tral open space is abutted at one end 
with a screen of trees and the Bourse 
and at the other by interestingly de- 
tailed buildings surrounding a com- 
mercial crater. These, however, are 
flanked by other structures rather 
“bleak and heavy in mass'' which 
block normal access from surrounding 
streets, said Moore. 

[News report continued on page 24] 
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Report from Los Angeles 


House at Roquebrune, second level entry (top) 
and entry gate (below). House in Castellar 
(bottom) bridge to second level entrance. 
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"| met Gropius but | never went to work 


with him. | met Badovici and he said to 
me, ‘Why don't you build?’ First | 
laughed at him. | always liked archi- 
tecture more than anything but | didn't 
think | was fit for it.” 

But Eileen Gray was. This was clear 
in the first show of her work in the 
United States at Woman's House, 
which in two years has become an es- 
tablished center for workshops and 
conferences in Los Angeles, and is 
headed by Sheila de Bretteville, Judy 
Chicago, and Arlene Raven. From 
there the Gray show went to Princeton, 
Columbia University in New York, and 
Boston City Hall. 


Most of Gray's work was interiors— 
furniture, rugs, textiles—the most fa- 
mous piece of furniture being a sling 
chair with rolls of white leather. She 
also designed two houses and several 
projects; the first house was in 1926, 
the second a year later, both for sites 
near Menton in France. She was the 
client for both, and an unusual client at 
that: an Irish gentlewoman of indepen- 
dent means who in the 1890s attended 
Slade School and who found crafts- 
manship and humaneness in the fad- 
ing Morris movement and then in the 
spirit and elegance of Art Deco. 

She has a counterpart in Los An- 
geles, J.R. Davidson, who went the 
same route a few years later and 
whose houses have a curious resem- 
blance to hers in proportions and win- 
dow openings; and both were of an 
age and inclination to give a sensuous 
feeling to a boudoir. Gray also had a 
daintiness. The past tense is mis- 
leading as both are living. Gray is in 
her 90s, residing in Paris in an apart- 
ment she designed in 1917. 

One element in Gray's work comes 
from her affinity for the airplane; she 
was a passenger on the first flight 
across the Channel and again on the 
first airmail flight in the U.S. Sometimes 
she used metal as if she had “faired in 
the line" of a wing; on one house were 
metal brise-soleils. In the work space 
of her apartment were stacked file 
trays of perforated metal with different 
diameter holes for each tray; perfo- 
rated metal screens divided spaces. As 
she said once, “The only thing one 
can ask of an artist is to be of one's 
own time.” 

Jean Badovici, editor of Architecture 
Vivante, who urged Gray to build, oc- 
cupied her first house, in Roquebrune; 
later, Le Corbusier built a cabin next to 
itand painted several murals in the 
Gray house—still there today. 

The house of concrete, built on a 
slope, accommodates guest and ser- 
vants' rooms on the ground floor with 
living space on the second level. The 
plan, generous but compartmented, re- 
calls Joseph Rykwert's comment that 
Gray called open planning “le style 
camping." 

When Eileen Gray heard that some 
of the entrances to the Metro stations 
were to be preserved as art she said, 
"|t is exactly against those things that 
we were rebelling.” [Esther McCoy] 
[News report continued on page 26] 
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Lifestyle '76. An elegant island bath you can dramatically interpret in our 
richest fixture color yet — Americana Brown. This warm new earthtone 
takes to almost any accent color. Makes perfect harmony with bone or beige. 
And it's beautifully at home in an apartment, country retreat or anything in between. 
Every fixture shown can be ordered individually from American-Standard. 
Whatever your prospects lifestyle, we've got great ideas 


Yes, | can use more business! 
Rush me your free Bathroom Planning Kit. 
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News report continued from page 24 


Personalities 

A. Quincy Jones, FAIA has been 
named dean of the University of South- 
ern California School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts, Los Angeles. 

Gerald Exline, architect of Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho, has been appointed head of 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art archi- 
tecture department, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 

Lester C. Haeckel, president and 
chairman of the board of Wm. B. Ittner, 
Inc., Architects Engineers Planners, 
Saint Louis, Mo., has been named a 
member of the American Association 
of School Administrators' 1975 School 
Building Commission. 


Calendar 

Through Oct. 19. “Art for Archi- 
tecture: Washington, D.C. 1895-1925" 
Renwick Gallery, Washington, D.C. 
July 14-17. Fifth Australian Building 
Research Congress, Melbourne. 

July 17-19. Symposium on human re- 
sponse to tall buildings, sponsored by 
the American Institute of Architects 
and the Joint Committee on Tall Build- 
ings, Sears Roebuck Bldg., Chicago. 
July 20-22. Conference of the Envi- 
ronmental Design Group of the Human 
Factors Society, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Bozeman campus. 

July 21-22. Middle East trade and in- 
vestment seminar, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Sponsored by Na- 
tional Association of Building Manufac- 
turers. 

July 31-Aug. 2. First national confer- 
ence on the economic benefits of pre- 
serving old buildings, sponsored by 
the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation and the city of Seattle, Wash. 
Aug. 1-4. National conference of the 
American Society of Interior Designers, 
Century Plaza and Beverly Hilton Ho- 
tels, Los Angeles. The 1975 Exposition 
of Designer Sources will be held Aug. 
1-3 at the Century Plaza. 

Aug. 10-Sept. 21. Exhibition of photo- 
graphs documenting work by Charles 
and Henry Greene, Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. 

Sept. 24-28. Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Women in Con- 
struction, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 9-12. International Building Exhi- 
bition, Industry Building, Exhibition 
Park, Toronto, Canada. 

[News report continued on page 28] 
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Reeves Brothers, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 
Odell Associates Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


DOORWAY NOTES... 


THIS CONTEMPORARY DOORWAY HAS 
THE DUAL ADVANTAGES OF EXTRA 
POWER TRANSMITTED THROUGH 
DOUBLE ARM LEVERAGE AND 
OVERHEAD CONCEALMENT OF THE 
DOOR CLOSERS. THE LCN 5030 
SERIES FITS WITHIN THE STANDARD 
ALUMINUM HEADFRAME (1-24 x 4-2). 
FULL RACK AND PINION ACTION, TWO 
SPEED CLOSING, SPRING POWER 
ADJUSTMENT, AND HYDRAULIC 
BACK CHECK PROVIDE PRECISE 
CONTROL. ITS EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
AND PROTECTED FROM SCRUB 
WATER, DIRT, AND WEATHER. 


SEE SWEETS- SEC. 8 OR WRITE 
FOR OUR CATALOG. 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 61356 
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News report 


In progress 


Photo: L.A. Airport Photography 


Photo: Bob Hawks 


2 Marymount Library addition. View of existing library, by same architects (above). 


1 Tulsa city hall—Tulsa's old city hall, erected in 
1917, has recently been renovated into a com- 
mercial building serving four firms, two of which 
collaborated to restore the structure. Leaving of- 
fice as City Street Commissioner, Joseph Cole- 
man of Coleman-Ervin & Associates, Architects 
and Engineers, approached the law firm of 
Kothe and Nichols, and together they bought 
the old city hall, which city offices had outgrown. 
They replaced worn granite steps at the en- 
trance with a brick entry; restored the ornate 
light standards and commissioned a mural for 
the two-story inner lobby. New air conditioning, 
heating, and an elevator added comfort, and the 
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wide halls were adapted exhibition galleries. 
Popularity of the project is evident in the number 
of visitors and in the fact that all space was 
leased before the opening. 


2 Study in the garden—Expansion of the Loyola 
Marymount University Library in Los Angeles ne- 
cessitated the removal of a delightful garden, so 
architects Albert C. Martin & Associates of Los 
Angeles designed the new addition around an 
atrium court which not only becomes the focal 
point of the existing library but also provides 

a serene view for adjacent study carrels. The 
44,000-sq-ft addition brings total library space to 


1 City hall renovated into private offices. Main lobby (above, left). 


84,000 sq ft and includes faculty, graduate, and 
group study spaces, an audiovisual center, ar- 
chives, and a lounge. 


3 Gary Farmer's Market—What appears to be a 
successful design solution to a political problem 
is being built near downtown Gary, Ind. Urban 
renewal took away the old farmer's market, 
much to neighborhood regret, but city fathers 
wanted the area for a future civic center. The 
mayor, however, also was committed to citizen 
participation in urban planning. Bearing in mind 
these seemingly incompatible goals, Whitley & 
Whitley Inc. of Cleveland has designed a 


Photo: Steve Rosenthal 
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4 Residential community in Arkansas for handicapped young adults 
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5 Nearing completion, Boston's National Shawmut Bank . . . 


scupturesque steel space frame at a cost of 
$125,000 to shelter the seasonal market activi- 
ties. In winter months it also may accommodate 
a variety of civic and recreational activities. 
Scheduled completion time for two of the three 
frames is this summer. 


4 Home for handicapped young adults—''Our 
Way'' is a residential development in Arkansas 
planned as a home for wheelchair-bound adults 
18 to 50 years old. The philosophy of the com- 
munity is based on the assumption that most 
young adults leave home to start a life of their 
own, so why should the handicapped be any dif- 
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ferent? Nursing homes most often are for the el- 
derly and offer little stimulation for young adults. 
Design 3 of Little Rock, architects for the proj- 
ect, has created a clublike, barrier-free environ- 
ment of 16 apartments per module surrounding 
an interior court. Each apartment also has a 
patio. In addition, the complex will include an 
after-five area, dining facilities, a pool, and 
gymnasium. The two-phase project will contain 
100 apartments and two nursing stations upon 
completion. 


5 Banks in downtown Boston—Two banking 
structures have been designed by The Archi- 
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... entering construction, Charlestown Savings Bank. 


tects Collaborative, Cambridge, for Boston's fi- 
nancial district. The National Shawmut Bank is 
nearing its fall completion, and the Charlestown 
Savings Bank has just entered construction with 
early 1977 as target for completion. The $64 mil- 
lion-, 40-story Shawmut takes advantage of Bos- 
ton's irregular street layout to establish a focus 
for the building. The perimeter aligns with the 
streets while deeply undercut massing makes 
room for pedestrians on the sidewalk below. The 
$8 million Charlestown Bank, a 10-story struc- 
ture, steps back 50 ft from its corner creating 

an urban park—not a plaza—with trees and 
benches. 
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Over a hundred bright, ultra-deep colors for interior walls and trim. 
"pet 73 : ; 
Here's a collection of bright, new colors 9* water. Now you can bring any room alive 
in a satin-finish latex especially developed if ESS - with Unique Expressions from Devoe. 
for you by Devoe and Celanese stylists. Perje m T For a free color card, write to: Devoe 
They are easy-to-apply, fast-drying, fade- sr N Paint, Dept. A, P.O. Box 1863, Louisville, 


resistant, and clean up with soap and Sg a Kentucky 40201. 
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Progressive Architecture announces its 
Twenty-third Annual Awards Program. 

Awards will be made to U.S. and Canadian archi- 
tects, designers, urban planners, other profes- 
sionals and their clients for projects now in the 
design stage and scheduled to be under con- 
struction in 1976. Any building, group of build- 
ings or urban planning project illustrating 
definite building proposals will be eligible. /n 
addition entries in applied research for a client 
will be accepted from architects or others if they 
are applicable to the design or realization of 
specific facilities or programs and are scheduled 
to be acted upon within the calendar year 1976. 
Qualification of entries in any category depends 
on the fact that the work is commissioned by a 
specific client. 

Purpose of the Awards Program is to recognize, 
atthe critical early stages, outstanding examples 
of work being done in the fields that most directly 
affect the built environment. Recognition will be 
given to both the entrants and their clients. 

First award, award, and citation designations 
may be given by the jury in any or all of the three 
broad categories: research; urban design and 
planning; architectural design. Entries will be 
reviewed for such factors as response to a 
client's program, site use and development, 
design excellence, conceptual advances, mate- 
rials selection, and methods of implementation. 
The Jury: for the Twenty-third Awards Pro- 
gram, P/A has invited the following respected 
jury members: Arthur Cotton Moore, AIA, 
Arthur Cotton Moore Associates, Washington, 
D.C.; Cesar Pelli, AIA, Partner for Design, Gruen 
Associates Inc., Los Angeles; Stanley Tigerman, 
FAIA, Stanley Tigerman & Associates, Chicago; 
William Turnbull, Jr., AIA, MLTW/Turnbull 
Associates, San Francisco; Donald S. Apple- 
yard, Professor of Urban Design, University of 
California, Berkeley; Raquel Ramati, AIP, 
Director of Urban Design, Urban Design Group, 
City Planning Commission, New York; W. Russell 
Ellis, Associate Professor of Behavioral 
Sciences in Architecture, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Gary A. Hack, Demonstration 
Program Coordinator, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, Ottawa, Canada; Assis- 
tant Professor of Urban Design (on leave), 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. 

Judging will take place in Stamford, Conn. 
during September 1975. Winners of awards and 
citations will be notified (confidentially) 
immediately after the judgment. 

Public announcement of the winning projects 
will be made at a presentation in January 1976 
at a location to be selected. Winning projects 
will be featured in the January P/A. As in the 
past, P/A will arrange coverage of winning en- 
tries in news media, particularly in those locali- 
ties of the award and citation winners. Winners 
must agree to provide illustrations reproducible 
in the press and to forward original material, 
including models, to P/A if requested. 
[continued on next page] 
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Annual Awards Program 
for projects 

not yet completed 


in architecture, 
planning, 
and research 


Submission requirements and no material is to exceed 11" x 17" in 
1 All submissions must be firmly bound. size. Each project is to be submitted 
Original drawings, actual models, or under separate cover; 8" x 10" binders 
mounted exhibit panels won't be accepted, are preferred. 

Entry form 


Progressive Architecture 
23rd Annual Awards Program 


Please fill out a// parts of this form and submit with each entry. Copies of this 
complete form may be used when submitting multiple entries. (Typewriter only, please) 


Entrant: 
Address: 


Project: 
Location: 
Client: 
Category: 


Entrant: 
Address: 


Statement of Publication Rights: P/A has first rights to publish both the design 
and the finished project if it wins an award or citation (in the case of research 
studies, first rights to publication of the results) in the architectural press. 
Construction of the project is not yet completed, construction (or action on 
research proposals) is scheduled to begin before the end of 1976. 


SIGNATURE 


Awards Editor 
Progressive Architecture 


600 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904 


Your submission has been received and assigned number: 


Entrant: 
Address: 


Awards Editor 
Progressive Architecture 


600 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904 


Entrant: 
Address: 


(Return label) 


2 Submissions must be accompanied by the 
entry form, to be found on the /eft side of this 
page. Each entry must have a separate form; 
reproductions of the form will be accepted. 
Please fill in (typewriter only, please) a// appro- 
priate spaces on the form, and sign statement of 
publication (part 2). Note that four parts are 
required for each entry. 

3 No identification of the entrant may appear on 
any part of the submission, except concealed in 
an envelope attached inside back cover of 
binder; entries will be kept anonymous until 
judging is completed. 

4 In addition to the form, please include the 
following: a one-page synopsis of the submis- 
sion; attached to first page inside binder, sum- 
marizing program, your solution, description of 
and reasons for your selection of materials and 
construction methods, site considerations, and 
objectives of design (for research and planning, 
the intent and effect of the work). Synopsis must 
conclude with a statement on why this submis- 
sion should be considered for recognition. 
(Entrant should realize that this synopsis, plus 
visual material, may be sole basis for retaining 
submission beyond first round of judging.) Any 
additional information necessary, or amplifica- 
tion of the one-page synopsis, is also encour- 
aged, but should remain separate from the 
synopsis. 

5 Graphic submissions should also include 
pertinent drawings such as site plans, repre- 
sentative floor plans, sections, details, perspec- 
tives and/or model photos. 

6 For purposes of jury procedure only, projects 
are to be classified by the entrant in the appro- 
priate space on the entry form. Awards and 
citations will not be given by categories, but 
submissions must be divided into comparable 
groups for judging. For this reason, you are 
asked to list your submission as one of the fol- 
lowing: Education (Higher), Education (Second- 
ary), Education (Primary or Early Childhood), 
Housing (Single Family), Housing (Multiple Unit), 
Commercial (Large Scale), Commercial (Small 
Scale), Industrial, Religious, Recreation, Health 
Care, Planning and/or Urban Design, Applied 
Research. If no category is listed for your sub- 
mission, please write in MISC., and it will be 
placed with comparable entries. Mixed-use en- 
tries (part commercial and part housing, for 
instance) should be classified according to the 
larger function. 

7 Submit fee of $10 for each entry, to cover 
processing and handling, in an envelope 
marked “fee” attached inside front cover of 
binder. Make check or money order payable to 
Progressive Architecture. 

8 Any entry not conforming to the above re- 
quirements may be returned to the entrant 
without being judged. 


P/A will take every reasonable precaution to 
return submissions intact; P/A will assume no 
liability for lost submissions. Deadline for 
mailing is August 31, 1975. 

Address entries to Awards Editor, 

Progressive Architecture 

600 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 


Certain things you can depend on. 


Mom and Rover are pretty reliable. 
So is the inevitability of taxes. You 
can also put your faith in a few, very 
select mechanical devices. 

One of them, that a lot of archi- 
tects have depended on for years, 
is a Halsey Taylor water cooler. 


Exclusive design features 


Its no accident that our coolers 
deliver years of reliable service 
with very little maintenance. We've 
designed a lot of extras into them. 
Such as our exclusive automatic 
regulating valve that maintains a 
constant stream height regardless 
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PAT. 1,934,232 MADE INUS.A. 


of varying line pressures; heavy- 
duty start capacitors that assure 
compressor start-up, everytime; 
and our patented pre-cooler that 
boosts cooling capacity by 60 
percent. 

We balance the complete cool- 
ing system for longer service and 
lower life cycle cost. And happier 
customers. 


Color and textural harmony 


Each of our welded unitized cabi- 
nets is topped by a buffed stainless 
steel receptor and Halsey Taylor's 


Halsey Taylor, 


KING-SEELEY AST THERMOS CO. 


unique anti-squirt twin-stream 
bubbler. To harmonize with virtually 
any interior, we offer cabinets in 
satin finish stainless steel, PATINA 
bronze tone stainless, eight differ- 
ent Polychrome colors and a choice 
of vinyl clad steels. We also offer 
the widestselection of water coolers 
in the industry. 

Halsey Taylor water coolers. Not 
a big item in your specs but some- 
thing you can honestly depend on. 
We'd like you to have our new 
catalog. Write to Halsey Taylor 
Division, 1554 Thomas Road, 
Warren, Ohio 44481. 
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Douglas House, Harbor Springs, Mich. 


Douglas House 


A spectacular house by Richard Meier responds 
brilliantly to its site, while giving the architect 
the opportunity to develop some new concepts. 


“There is nothing natural about a house, as soon as a 
piece of wood is taken from a tree, it is no longer natural,” 
Richard Meier says. For him, the idea of trying to make a 
house, or any building for that matter, appear ‘‘natural’’ is a 
conceit he wants to avoid. Any built object is artificial, he 
feels, and the way it can best respect its surroundings is 
not through the superficial mimicking of romantic attitudes 
about nature, but in expressing the integrity inherent in the 
building itself which, by definition, places it in direct oppo- 
sition to nature. 

Because the sense of this opposition is readily perceived 
in his buildings, some people have interpreted Meier's work 
as indifferent, or even as hostile, to nature; but, in fact, 
nothing could be further from his intent. It is only through 
this contrast, he feels, that the building and its natural sur- 
roundings can complement and, in fact, enhance each 
other. This attitude relates to the reason many of his build- 
ings are white, and also to the ways that each, in its par- 
ticular way, relates to the characteristics of its site. 

For Meier, there is so much color in nature, he feels a 
building should not only recognize it, but should also ap- 
preciate it. It can only do this by being white, he says, for 
only then can it reflect throughout daily changes the cool 
hues of a morning sun, the warm rays of a sunset, or the 
colors of nature—of trees and grass nearby. A building is 
not an arbitrary object, however; for Meier the problem is 
not simply a matter of inserting a white object on the land- 
scape for effect. A building must also recognize, and 
directly respond to, its site. Each of his buildings does this 
in its own way, but perhaps none so dramatically, and in 
some respects so conscientiously, as the Douglas House 
on Lake Michigan. 

Here, a steep, densely wooded site that drops at 45 de- 
grees to the west toward the water, is restricted at its east- 
ern boundary by a two-lane road. It would have been pos- 
sible to have ''terraced'' the house down the hillside, but 
for Meier this would have had the distinct disadvantage of 
disrupting more of the natural landscape than was neces- 
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Douglas House 


sary. In recognizing this ''tight" situation, his solution was 
to stack, or ‘‘layer’’ the four-level house vertically to keep it 
off the ground as much as possible. But the vertical lay- 
ering is not related only to this concern for the site; it is also 
directly, and conceptually, related to the verticality of the 
site itself, to Meier's recognition and appreciation of this 
condition, and to his desire to acknowledge it in the design 
of the house. The idea of verticality is further expressed in 
the interior of the house through a light monitor at the up- 
per level; it brings light of a different quality through the 
two-level living room, and from there through a cut out in 
the living room floor down into the lower-level dining room, 
vertically interconnecting the public living spaces. 

The site also inherently posesses strong horizontal refer- 
ences, specifically in the road behind the house, the shore- 
line in front of it, the lake extending beyond the shoreline, 
and the horizon itself. In response to this, Meier has hori- 
zontally layered the house, through all of its levels, from en- 
try side to lakeside, in relation to the private, semiprivate, 
and public functions within, following a course from solid 
and closed to transparent and open. Hierarchically, this 
course follows an order that leads from the solid entry 
plane to the private spaces of bedrooms and baths, to the 
semiprivate areas of circulation, then to the public places of 
living and dining, through the transparent glass walls, and 
finally out to the open decks above the water. While Meier 
has dealt with the idea of horizontal layering in all of his 
residences, he feels that the concept is more clarified and 
developed, and thus more explicit in this house than in pre- 
vious ones. But the idea of vertical layering, in direct re- 
sponse to site conditions, is new here, and although it is 
only applicable to this particular situation, it does represent 
an additional concern and, in this instance, a new depar- 
ture in his work. 

Were the Douglases aware of these things when they 
came to Richard Meier to design a house for them? Yes, in 
many respects they were. It could not be said that they ap- 
proached the situation naively because they had, as clients 
go, an unusually clear idea of exactly what they wanted. 
What they wanted, precisely, was a duplication of Meier's 
Smith House in Darien, Conn. 

The Douglases, who lived in Grand Rapids, Mich., spent 
a considerable amount of time (a couple of years) reading 
architectural journals and other publications, researching 
the vacation house that they were to build for their family of 
five on Lake Michigan. They started a file, which continued 
to grow, and which they reviewed frequently. Each time, 
however, they came back to the Smith House. Finally, they 
approached Meier with the idea of building it. He opposed 
the idea, because the Smith House was a particular build- 
ing for specific clients and a unique site. After visiting the 
Douglases and seeing their site, however, he agreed to sell 
them the plans, on the condition that some necessary alter- 
ations would be made. The clients agreed. However, the 
contractor who was developing the site for the house did 
not. Regulations in the development required that the 
houses be painted earth colors. In the meantime, though, 
the Douglases decided to move from Grand Rapids, since 
business no longer required Mr. Douglas to be there. This 
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Roof level 
Entrance bridge 
Entry 
Circulation 
Coatroom 
Dumbwaiter 
Storage 

Light monitor 
Deck 
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The Smith House, facing Long Island Sound in Darien, Conn., (below) was 
the prototype for the Douglas House (model, opposite) on Lake Michigan. 


Upper level 


Middle level Lower level 
1 Circulation 1 Lower entry 1 Circulation 
2 Bedroom 2 Circulation 2 Kitchen 
3 Dumbwaiter 3 Dumbwaiter 3 Dumbwaiter 
4 Open to below 4 Master bedroom 4 Guestroom 
5 Study suite 5 Beach shower 
Deck 6 Deck 
7 Dining 
8 Storage 
4 5 
| 
| 
6 8 
o 


NORTH ELEVATION 


SOUTH ELEVATION 
Like the Smith House (opposite), the Douglas House (model, below) is 


it differs in the addition of vertical layering through cutouts in the 
horizontally layered from closed entry plane to open glass wall. However, circulation areas, which mediate between zones and innerconnect levels. 
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Douglas House 


meant that they would need a permanent residence, one 
larger than the intended vacation house. Consequently, 
they looked for and found the site in Harbor Springs which 
has no other building around it, and then worked with the 
architect in developing a new, larger house suited to the 
new conditions. 

The design of the house had direct bearing on the tech- 
nique of its construction. Because of Meier's determination 
to disturb the site as little as possible, to remove no trees 
beyond the building enclosure, the ''luxury'"' of a building 
site was not permitted. The platforms of the different levels 
of the structure were built first, and then the rest of the 
building was constructed from them, from the inside out. 
There is a straightforward wood bearing wall and framing 
system for the enclosed, private portion of the building. 
This, Meier says, is the traditional way to build houses in 
America—the materials are available anywhere—and for 
him it is still the most economical way to build. In addition 
to his reasons for whiteness, which can only be obtained 
with paint, the wood is painted instead of stained or other- 
wise sealed because Meier feels that paint is still the best 
preservative for wood (‘‘you always know when it needs a 
new coat"), and it is also the traditional coating used. A 
more important reason he prefers wood is that it provides 
the most reasonable way to achieve the planar surface, the 
non-natural effect, that he wants. A steel columnar struc- 
ture is used for the open living spaces. The openness al- 
lowed by the columns, Meier states, allows for a direct ex- 
pression of the nature of the living areas with respect to 
orientation, view, and use, and relates the house to the site 
in a way that simultaneously reflects and acknowledges it. 

Few houses are blessed with a site and a view quite so 
spectacular as this one; and one cannot help but feel that 
to have recognized it in any but a spectacular manner 
would have compromised both the house and its surround- 
ings. Meier has opened the entire western side to the water, 
and complemented this exposure with outdoor terraces in- 
terconnected at every level, protected by gleaming white 
metal handrails (which, he reports, were superlatively 
crafted nearby). Although the vast glass wall may seem to 
be unsound in terms of summer heat gain, it actually is not, 
Meier says, for several reasons. The house is in the north (it 
is farther north than Toronto), facing a large lake where 
cool summer breezes prevail, generally in a north-south di- 
rection during the entire summer. Operable windows on the 
north and south sides, and doors, catch the breezes. In ad- 
dition, because the levels of the house are stacked one on 
top of the other, and because of the open space cut 
through the levels at the main circulation area, the house 
quite naturally and adequately ventilates itself by induction. 
Air conditioning is only needed on the hottest days, when it 
would be a welcome relief in any house. In the winter, how- 
ever, when the house is closed and cold winds come off 
the lake, the glass wall has a distinct advantage. Then, 
Meier says, the heat gain is important and a significant fac- 
tor in reducing fuel costs. 

Iconographically, the house suggests the appearance of 
a sleek luxury liner at sea. This is not surprising, however, 
given the context to which Meier was responding, and 
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Douglas House 


given his admiration for the buildings of the heroic period of 


modern architecture, whose authors were consciously re- 


sponding to the vocabulary of steamships, industrial plants, 


and powerful machinery. If this vocabulary were used only 
for itself, merely as a fashion, any building expressive of it 
would have little significance. On the other hand, if it is 
used as a tool to support a valid theory of architecture, of 
architectonic space, and of architecture in relation to its 
context as it is here, then it is important. It is not, as is often 
the case, simply the application of some visual images from 
Aalto, Duiker or Le Corbusier. Instead, it represents an un- 
common understanding and synthesis of modern archi- 
tecture, of where it has been, and of where at least some of 
itis going. It represents a vision, regardless of the vocabu- 
lary, that is only Richard Meier's, and that could not have 
come from anyone else. [David Morton] 


Skylight extends, through cutouts, to lower-level dining room (above). 


Data 


Project: Douglas House, Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Architect: Richard Meier & Associates; team: Richard Meier, Karl Born, 
John Colamarino, Sherman Kung, Tod Williams. 

Program: a year-round residence for a family of five. 

Site: a densely wooded, steeply sloping site on northern Lake Michigan. 
Structural system: wood bearing wall and framing system enclose 
private portions of building; steel columnar structure used for public 
portions. 

Mechanical system: forced warm and cold central air conditioning 
System. 

Major materials: wood piles; wood frame and steel column structure; 
wood floors; wood roof and built-up roofing; redwood exterior siding; 


gypsum wall partitions; fiberglass insulation; fixed wood windows and 
steel operable sash; solid core wood doors. 
Consultants: Richard Meier & Associates, interior designers; Dalton & 


Dunne, mechanical engineers; Severud, Perrone, Strum, Bandel, 


structural engineers. 

Client: Mr. and Mrs. James E. Douglas, Jr. 
Costs: withheld at request of client. 
Contractor: Jordan Shepherd. 


Photography: Ezra Stoller©ESTO, except p. 45, Richard Meier. 
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West facade (detail above showing LR and DR) and east fagade (below). 
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Interior architecture 


Mother never told me 


Leonard Koren 


For the vast majority of Western culture, bathing 
is merely a necessity. But for a few who delight in its 
sensual pleasures, a lavish setting is also a must. 


The bathing experience in recent Western culture has been 
viewed as a moral obligation. “Cleanliness is, indeed, next 
to godliness,” as the Puritans would have us believe and, 
translated into the idiom of standard building practice, the 
bathroom became a sterile environment, solely concentrat- 
ing on the hygenic and functional aspects of the room. 

Truly unusual bathing environments develop from per- 
sonal interpretation of the nature of the bathroom ritual. In- 
ventive bathroom designs have always considered the psy- 
chological and spiritual elements as well as physical needs 
for cleanliness. Historically, a small number of people with 
expanded views toward environment have created bathing 
areas which heightened the aesthetic qualities of the bath. 
The potential for a personalized bathing environment exists 
in every bathroom, when viewed with sensitivity and dis- 
crimination. This phenomenon is clearly evident in the 
many lavish art deco baths built in Hollywood during the 
late 1920s and the early 1930s. The designs called for a 
“Shangri-la’’ environment in which the bather would feel as 
if he/she were the most important and beautiful person in 
the world. Interpreted in the vernacular of the day, Shangri- 
la meant an ornate tub atop a pedestal (usually in the cen- 
ter of the room) surrounded by richly colored ceramic tiles, 
highly polished metal fixtures, etched glass shower and toi- 
let stall doors, extensive mirrored areas, and murals sug- 
gestive of the joys of bathing in a different age. 

One popular style for bathing areas is a ‘‘back to nature” 
type. Environments of this type try to capture the feeling 
and atmosphere of a tropical pool, stream, or waterfall, and 
on a modest scale, include skylights with an abundance of 
plants surrounding a conventional tub or shower. One very 
lush treatment of this style involves the conversion of an 
entire room into a tropical rain forest ecosystem. Shower 
heads in the middle of the room provide the ‘‘rainfall.’’ 


Author: Leonard Koren studied architecture at UCLA and 


was one of the founders of the Los Angeles Fine Arts Squad. 
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Small plants, shrubs, and tropical trees are planted directly 
into a soil mixture built on top of a sub-floor drainage sys- 
tem. Small rocks and round boulders are placed around the 
room. Redwood paths meander toward the center of the 
20-ft-high skylighted room where an intimate showering 
nook is defined by sea shells and driftwood. In such a warm 
and moist environment, the plants thrive as they would in a 
greenhouse; even phosphate soap in the root systems 
tends to stimulate growth, rather than inhibit it. 

Other cultures, too, lend inspiration for bathing rituals. 
The Japanese furo is responsible for the recent popularity 
of communal bathing in recycled wine vats and water stor- 
age tanks in California. These tubs, usually placed in a 
woodsy outdoor setting, can accommodate from five to 
eight people for a "social soak.” The sedative effect of the 
warm water, the comfortable attitude toward nudity, and 
the aesthetic quality of the environs, turn the act of bathing 
into an interesting adjunct to an evening's entertainment. 

The sauna, imported from Scandinavia, provides a cleans- 
ing medium of hot dry air. The environment is a small, una- 
dorned, rustic wooden room. After sweating profusely to 
remove dirt and switching with a birch leaf switch to stimu- 
late blood circulation, the bather then immerses in the wa- 
ters of an icy river, a snow bank, or a cold shower. Al- 
though a tub bath or shower is faster and more efficient 
than the 45 to 90 minutes required for the sauna ritual, the 
sauna is increasing in popularity because of the unique 
feeling of physical and mental well-being derived from it. 

Among the most novel bathing environments are those 
that have evolved out of an unusual pre-existing situation. 
An old automotive garage containing a 15'x3'x3' grease pit 
was converted into a living/studio space by a Venice artist. 
After cleaning and sealing the pit, he installed a recirculat- 
ing pump, a diatomaceous earth filter, water lines, heater 
and thermostat, creating an unexpected, almost surrealistic 
container for 1400 gallons of water. 

In our contemporary, pragmatic culture, the aesthetic 
possibilities of the bathing experience, not always explored 
by the plumbing industry, are often sorely neglected. But 
the development of one's awareness of this smallest of en- 
vironments and its potential, along with the shedding of an 
acquired Victorian heritage, can lead to the creation of a 
wonderfully subjective architectural universe. O 
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Lavish Art Deco baths, built during the 20s in Hollywood, used symbolism 
of more exotic cultures in their ornament and surface decoration. 
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A symbolic Japanese "'hot'"' tub (below) and a 
California redwood version (above): 


B vs m. ND 
“Hot” tub with cover to prevent heat loss (below). Mineral bath in a luxury spa outside Mexico City 


The tub (left) built by a wood craftsman and set in a eucalyptus forest, 
has a flash heater, a diatomaceous filter, and a recirculating pump. 


In downtown Los Angeles, wooden forms and plants are used to 
transform a rooftop of a commercial building into a junglelike shower. 


Bath house (below) is completely detached from house. Barn doors open 
to expose the tub (above right) to the sunlight and the grass. 
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Foundation Building, Cooper Union, New York 


A re-presentation 


A 116-year-old landmark building has been 
meticulously restored on the exterior, and brought 
to a shimmering luminosity on the interior. 


Few architects are likely to mention André Gide when talk- 
ing about their work, but in discussing his renovation of the 
Cooper Union Foundation Building in New York, architect 
John Hejduk recalls that Gide said ‘all art is representation, 
or re-presentation,’’ and he adds, ‘you can take it in the 
double meaning.” With Cooper Union, he says, "there was 
the reality of the existing building, which was then re-pre- 
sented in the drawings. After it was built, the building be- 
came a representation of the drawings. ‘‘Reality,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘is only used as a stage in the representations, and 
these [representations], people should be left alone to 
interpret in their own way.” 

In interpreting the Foundation Building, one has to deal, 
then, as architect John Hejduk and engineer Peter Bruder 
did, and as students and faculty now are, with the 116- 
year-old building that was, and with the new building that 
is. The Cooper Union project is not an adaptive reuse of an 
older building (its use has not changed throughout the 
building's long history); it is not a restoration (only the ltal- 
ianate exterior has been truly—and impeccably—restored); 
and in the strictest sense, it is not a renovation or remodel- 
ing (only portions of the building—the first two floors and 
the south foyer of each floor—have been substantially al- 
tered. (For a thorough description of what was done, how, 
and why, see ‘‘Metamorphosis,”’ P/A July 1974, p. 96). 

If the Foundation Building falls into none of the classifica- 
tions mentioned, then what is it? In a sense it is all of them, 
even adaptive reuse (the building originally had retail shops 
on the first two floors, which have not been used as such 
for years, but some of their original walls now form the li- 
brary stacks). But to classify the building into any or even 
all of those categories somehow seems to short-change 
the considerable achievement of Hejduk's vision. While the 
building appears to be completely new inside, it is not, and 
what it really represents, more than anything else, is the 
""purification'' of what basically was already there. In this 
respect it is, in the truest sense, and in the sense that Gide 
intended it, a re-presentation. 
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Once separated by a street, the renewed Cooper Union Foundation Building 
and Cooper Square now join each other on the building's south side 

(below). At night (bottom), the illuminated white interior shines through 

the north and west façades of the building's impeccably restored exterior. 
Behind the arched windows on the west facade, a long corridor now runs 

the entire length of the building (facing page, bottom) in the space that 

in 1877 was occupied by retail shops (facing page, top left). That view 
contrasts with a 1900 photo (facing page, top right), which shows the 
building after two floors had been added to the east side, and after the 
elevated Third Avenue subway (now long demolished) had been constructed. 
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Painting students, like others, use lobby next to studio (above left and middle) for exhibits 


Clock tower (above right) is new trustees' room. Lincoln spoke in Great Hall (below) in 1860. 


A re-presentation 


Hejduk has taken the basic materials and made art—cer- 
tainly architectural art—out of them. What was a maze of 
dingy and unsafe, poorly lit rooms and dark passages has 
been transformed into light-filled spaces of breathtaking 
clarity and purity. The keys to the transformation have been 
restraint, refinement, elegance, and most particularly, sim- 
plicity—the simplicity where purity of form and elegance of 
space speak of wonder and mystery, where the effect of 
the quality of space emerges from the basic elements of the 
space itself, and not from manipulating the space or from 
adding to it for particular effect. 

The building as designed by Fred A. Petersen and con- 
structed in 1859 was basically one of open, industrial loft 
type of spaces within a structure of bearing walls and iron 
and steel framing. ''Basically, this is a building of big, 
strong, simple volumes,” Hejduk notes, and adds, "there's 
not much you can do relative to that fact; the new spaces 
are not too different from what they were before; they were, 
and really still are, 19th Century spaces; there is an 
anonymity of space, of rectangles, of volumes, now as 
there was in the original building." With these big, clean 
spaces the school is once again as capable of adapting to 
different uses and changing space configurations as it was 
originally. In addition, the building has been brought up to 
current fire-code regulations (which was the impetus for 
the renovation), and a national landmark has been pre- 
served for future generations. 

Hejduk explains that he did not concern himself with 
making the details prominent, knowing they would get lost 
because of the size (145,000 sq ft) of the building. Instead, 
he concentrated on the simplicity of the details. "They're 
very tactile," he notes; the roughness of the materials 
shows, welding shows in the handrails, sheetmetal on the 
roof has joints, and it doesn't matter, you show the joints, 
you show how things are made because the material is 
alive.” If the details are not prominent or noticeable at first, 
“in time they will come up to the surface," Hejduk says; 
"they will emerge into view through focusing on them." 
This is true; at first, one is not necessarily aware of details 
inside the building. Instead, there is only an awareness of a 
certain type of space. Only an awareness of the details 
brings the realization that their reticence is an important in- 
gredient of the spatial experience. 

Students have now spent their first full academic year in 
the building and, as would be natural with any new build- 
ing, some adjustments have been necessary. Also, some 
students feel the architect has imposed a modernist aes- 
thetic too forceably on the building. It is true that round, 
white columns have been used in white, clean spaces, 
sometimes with banded interior windows. But it is also true 
that this building was not to be preserved as a museum 
structure; it was to be reordered to provide the most 
spacious, light-filled, flexible space possible, and it was 
this, in the hands of one sensitive to those needs, that de- 
termined the aesthetic of the building. 

If this is bothersome to some students, most of them 
seem to have adapted rapidly to the new spaces. One, who 
used to paint in the Art Student's League, says he now 
can't wait to get down here to do my work.”’ Soon after 


SET 


Double staircase in southeast corner of first floor lobby (above) leads 
down to black and white basement level foyer (below) of the Great Hall. 
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A re-presentation 


Third Floor, Dept. of Architecture. 300 
Lobby/Exhibit, 301 Reception, 302 Dept. 
head, 303 Lounge, 304 Phone, 310 Women, 
311 Men, 312 Seminar room, 313-314 Class- 
room, 315 Lecture room, 320 Corridor, 321 
Archives, 322 Admin. Asst., 323-327 Faculty 
office, 328 Adjunct faculty office, 329 Archi- 
tectural design studio. 


Second Floor, Humanities/Social Sciences. 
200 Lobby/Exhibit, 201 Reception, 202 
President's office, 203 Bathroom, 204 
Kitchen, 205 Lounge, 206 Phone, 210 
Women, 211 Men, 212 Reception, Dept. 
head, 214 Reception, 215 Dept. head, 216 
Reception, 217 Vice president academic 
affairs, 218 Lecture room, 220 Corridor, 
221 Conference, 222 Seminar Room, 223- 
228 Faculty office, 229 Gallery, 230-232, 
Seminar room, 233-234 Faculty office, 235- 


236 Seminar room, 237 Adjunct faculty office. 


First Floor Mezzanine, Library. M10-M11 
Open stack, M20 Mechanical equipment, 
M21 Reading/Study, M22 Seminar room, 
M23, Listening booths, M24 Audio-visual 
storage, M25 Faculty/Staff lounge. 


First Floor, Library. 100 Lobby/Exhibit, 

101 Control, 102 Lounge, 103 Phones, 

110 Reception, 111 Librarian, 112 Browsing, 
113-116 Open stacks, 120 Entry/Display, 
121 Reference/Circulation, 122 Staff work- 
room, 123 Staff Bathroom, 124 Reading/ 
Study, 125 Open stack, 126 Arcade. 


Basement, Great Hall. B00 Lobby/Exhibit, 
B01-B07 Mechanical equipment, B08 Men, 
B09 Women, B10 Corridor, B11-B14 Main- 
tenance/Storage, B15 Lounge, B16 Women, 
B17 Men, B18 Electrical, B19 Storage/ 
Mechanical equipment, B20 Great Hall, B21 
Stage, B22 Backstage, B23 Green room, 
B24-B25 Storage. 
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Eighth Floor, Trustees' Room. 800 Vesti- 
bule, 801 Trustees' room, 802 Cloakroom, 
803 Bathroom, 804 Kitchenette, 805 Roof 
terrace, 807 Clock room. 


Seventh Floor, Dept. of Painting. 700 Lobby, 
701 Reception, 702 Dean's office, 703 
Dean's bathroom, 704 Dean's workroom, 
705 Lounge, 706 Phone, 710 Women, 711 
Men, 712-715 Classroom, 720 Corridor, 

721 Mechanical equipment, 722 Roof/ 
Skylights. 


Sixth Floor, Dept. of Painting. 600 Lobby, 
601 Reception, 602 Dept. head, 603 Faculty 
office, 604 Lounge, 605 Phone, 610 Women, 
611 Men, 612 Storage, 613 Model lounge, 
614 Jury room, 615-616 Classroom, 617 
Mechanical equipment, 620 Corridor, 621 
Preparation, 622 Mechanical equipment, 
623-627 Studio. 


Fifth Floor, Dept. of Photography and Com- 
munication. 500 Lobby/Exhibit, 501 Phone, 
502 Reception, 503-504 Dept. head, 505 
Lounge, 510 Women, 511 Men, 512 Print- 
making, 513 Etching, 514 Typography, 515 
Lecture room, 516 Faculty office/Lounge, 
520 Corridor, 521 Work space, 522 Copy 
camera room, 523-524 Film processing, 
525 Printing, 526 Silkscreen. 


Fourth Floor, Dept. of Sculpture. 400 
Lobby/Exhibit, 401 Reception, 402 Dept. 
head, 403 Lounge, 404 Phone, 405 Second- 
ary work space, 410 Women, 411 Men, 412- 
416 Work studio, 420 Corridor, 421 Store- 
room, 422 Faculty office, 423 Tool crib, 424 
Storeroom, 425 Main shop and work studio. 
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A re-presentation 


Quiet details emerge gradually. Clock tower (below). 


Circular ramp surrounds round elevator shaft (below). 
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A view from president's office (below); elevator shaft connection (above) 
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moving in, students appropriated public corridors and foy- 
ers for exhibition and meeting spaces. Partitions were put 
up in the painting studios (it is reported that students want 
them removed next year). But what is happening inside, as 
the students modify and use the space, is not as important, 
architecturally at least, as the fact that the building, be- 
cause of its open spaces and well-planned circulation, is 
capable of allowing the changes to occur naturally and 
without major disruption. It is precisely this kind of flexibility 
that Hejduk was after. 

The interior today does not present the same impec- 
cable, white presence it showed on opening day, but this 
does not disturb John Hejduk. "The architect has to let 
go,” he says, "and he can do that in two ways: in bitter- 
ness or with grace. If he does it in bitterness, he doesn't un- 
derstand the organic nature of architecture; that when 
people move in, things become distorted through use.” 
This is natural, he says, because unlike a painting, which 
one lives with, one lives in a building, ‘‘and if neither the 
building nor the architecture destroys the other, one then 
has balance,'' he says, which is most important of all. 

At Cooper Union there is balance, and it is a particular 
balance that perhaps only two of the school's graduates, 
John Hejduk and Peter Bruder (who are both on the faculty 
today) might have been able to bring to it. None could have 
known the school and its needs better than they, who live 
and work in it every day. The Foundation Building is one of 
the rare cases where architect, client, and user all share the 
same building. It it weren't in rather extraordinary balance, 
we would probably have heard of it before now, since few 
groups are more critical and vocal than the teachers and 
students of art and architecture who occupy the build- 
ing. [David Morton] 


Data 


Project: Foundation Building, Cooper Union, N.Y.C. 

Architect: John Hejduk; Ed Aviles, project head; Richard Cordts, Ken 
Schiano, Lenny Zola, associated architects; Werner Kinkel, architect's 
representative. 

Engineer: Peter W. Bruder. 

Construction: George A. Fuller Co. 

Client: The Cooper Union; William Baumgarten, representative. 
Program: renovation of existing building to provide classrooms, studios, 
offices, assembly and exhibition space, and a 90,000-volume library; total 
area of 145,000 sq ft. 

Site: Cooper Square, New York City. 

Structural system: steel framing, exterior bearing wall, reinforced 
concrete slab, vaulted composite floor. 

Mechanical system: multizone HVAC drawing utility steam. 

Major materials: exterior, brown sandstone, wood casement windows, 
cast iron columns; interior, block and metal stud walls enclosed in lath 
and plaster, floors of vinyl asbestos tile, quarry tile, wood, and carpeting; 
suspended acoustical tile and plaster ceilings. For detailed listing see 
Building Materials, p. 102. 

Cost: withhld by request of owner. 

Photography: Stan Ries; except p. 51 top, courtesy Cooper Union; p. 52 
top middle, p. 56 and 57, Judith Turner. 
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Roosevelt Island Housing Competition 


This side of Habitat 


Jurors (left to right) Paul Rudolph, Franklin Becker, Sharon Lee 
Ryder, José Luis Sert, Alex Cooper, Fred Rose, Joseph 
Wasserman, Alan Melting (UDC) and Theodore Liebman (UDC). 


A competition for UDC housing in New York City 
has spurred national interest because of 
the issues it addresses and questions it raises. 


Architectural competitions seem almost axiomatically con- 
troversial. The Roosevelt Island competition, held last April, 
did not escape the curse. In many ways the competition in- 
geniously attempted to surmount the familiar problems in- 
herent in these events (such as selecting a visually exciting 
but virtually unbuildable, unworkable, and costly scheme). 
In other ways, however, certain features peculiar to the 
competition—and to an unforeseen sequence of events in 
which it became enmeshed—subverted possibilities for its 
total success. 

The competition, sponsored by the New York State Ur- 
ban Development Corporation, was to provide 1000 hous- 
ing units: 450 apartments for low- and moderate-income 
families, 200 for middle-income, 100 for the elderly, and 
250 for high-income households. Already nearing comple- 
tion are 2100 dwelling units by the UCD on the island 
leased from New York City, with Sert Jackson & Associates 
and Johansen & Bhavnani Associates as the architects. 

The 9.2-acre site, due north of Sert's housing and west 
of Kallmann & McKinnell's 2400-car Motorgate garage, 
looks across the East River to upper Manhattan. 

Aside from the stated intent of giving a chance to those 
architects who had not previously received UDC commis- 
sions, the competition was viewed as an effective method 
(in terms of publicity, certainly) of focusing on UDC's con- 
cerns for well-designed, high-amenity housing. Last fall's 
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announcement of the competition came at a time when 
UDC, having built an astonishing 33,000 housing units in 
New York state, foresaw few obstacles to the construction 
of the winning scheme. But the financial problems with 
which the UDC met in February (P/A, April 1975, p. 32) al- 
most killed the competition. It certainly squelched any real 
probability that the housing would be built. 

From the start, the UDC sought a straightforward solu- 
tion that would embody the housing criteria it had been de- 
veloping for the last several years. In drawing up the com- 
petition program, Theodore Liebman, Chief Architect of the 
UDC (until April), and the competition's sponsor, gave 
great significance to certain livability issues. All entries had 
to include diagrams addressing the following criteria: se- 
curity (avoidance of unseen or inactive areas and access); 
community (the organization of units and open spaces for 
interaction; delineation of a range of public and private 
spaces); maintenance (organization of units to minimize 
undesignated interior public space, use of durable sur- 
faces, etc.); child supervision (easy visual, aural, and 
physical contact between play areas and dwelling unit); liv- 
ability (individual privacy in the d.u., flexibility, private exte- 
rior spaces, cross ventilation, minimal lengths of exterior 
corridors); and responsiveness to context (acknowledge- 
ment of surrounding scale, light, views, circulation, trans- 
portation). In the program, apartment sizes varied accord- 
ing to income. For example, a one-bedroom apartment 
should be 1050 sq ft for upper income families, 850 sq ft 
for middle income, 700 sq ft for low-moderate and elderly. 
In addition, the program called for day care facilities, retail 
shops, community space, and schools. 

The program then, is itself a prototype. Liebman wanted 
the criteria originally codified in the low-rise, high-density 
prototype housing executed with the Institute for Archi- 
tecture and Urban Studies (P/A, Dec. 1973, p. 56) to be ap- 
plied to a higher density situation. (Density on Roosevelt Is- 
land is 110 units per acre compared with the LRHD's 55). 

The composition of the jury reflected these consid- 
erations. Members were selected for specific reasons: José 
Luis Sert, Chairman of the jury, for his architectural and ur- 
ban design background; Joseph Wasserman of Hoberman 
& Wasserman, for his extensive experience in designing 
housing in New York; Paul Rudolph for his formal design 
orientation, and Alex Cooper, former director of New York 
City's Urban Design Group for his urban design and hous- 
ing work at the city level. But Liebman didn't stop with 
four architects. Fred Rose of Rose Associates, builders, 
was brought in for his construction know-how; Sharon Lee 
Ryder, P/A's interior design editor, was enlisted because of 
her strong interiors and space planning background, and 
Franklin Becker of Cornell University's Center for Urban 
Development Research for his social science expertise. 

Initially, the competition was to be held in two stages with 
eight finalists selected from the first round. After further de- 
sign development, first, second, and third prizes were to be 
awarded. Unfortunately, the UDC's financial problems and 
its murky future loomed up just two months before judging 
was to take place. For a while the UDC considered stop- 
ping the whole thing—even to the point of sending out let- 
ters. Pressure from the architectural community reversed 
the decision, however. (Of the 718 architects who had reg- 
istered, about 250 finally submitted). 


The 9.2-acre site facing Manhattan. 


At any rate, the two stages were telescoped into one. 
New rules became explicit: The first scheme would be more 
worked out in its details than originally called for. There still 
would be eight winners, with first, second, and third prizes 
sharing the $22,500 “pot.” Liebman made it clear to com- 
petitors that they wanted a buildable scheme, but relin- 
quished requirements that entries be accompanied by cost 
estimates and specifications. 

The changes obviously created some conflicts among 
competitors. Perhaps the most paradoxical was the shift in 
expectations—if not for the competitors, for the archi- 
tectural public at large. For a new attitude inevitably crept 
in. Now that the housing probably wouldn't be built, per- 
haps a winning scheme could be chosen that would not 
have to reflect so closely all the previous site, budget, con- 
struction considerations: a model, an exemplar, a state- 
ment of what housing should be—not what it can be. 

Although Liebman and the jurors saw the irony in select- 
ing a ‘‘buildable’’ project that wouldn't be built, they felt 
that the solution could still be prototypical. Then again, 
most competitors were probably too far along in the design 
stage to totally shift gears at that point. Thus the majority of 
submissions were straightforward and "serious." They had 
something else in common: many were heavily influenced 
by Sert's housing already existing on the island. Of course 
the proximity of the competition site to Sert's housing 
would affect the response. As one architect put it: "You 
have two choices—either to elaborate on Sert's scheme or 
design completely contrary to it. One way you might win." 

According to several jury members, the jury became in- 
creasingly appreciative of the Sert parti during the judging 
that took place on Roosevelt Island. Therefore it is not too 
surprising that three out of four submissions selected for 
awards by the jury elaborated or refined those ideas al- 
ready found in the Sert housing (especially when they had 
so many ‘‘Sertian’’ schemes to choose from anyway). And 
itis not surprising that the preponderance of winners un- 
derstand Sert's ideas extremely well. Robert Amico, Kyu 
Sung Woo, the ELS Design Group (Barry Elbasani, Donn 
Logan, Michael Severin, and Geoffrey Freeman) had grad- 
uated from Harvard School of Design during the time that 
Sert was its dean. Robert Brandon graduated after, and 
Kyu Sung Woo had even worked for Sert. 


Granted, many submissions didn't accept the Sert parti— 
the U-shaped building highest inland (on Main St.), and 
stepped down to the river, that follows the massing, open 
space organization, relation to water's edge and town 
street initially proposed in the Johnson and Burgee master 
plan. And one entry that didn't accept this disposition— 
Stern & Hagmann's—won, though not without some con- 
troversy. (Other entries engaged in a distinctly imaginative 
architectural commentary, but still tended to accept the 
programmatic conditions). 

The Stern-Hagmann entry definitely went against the 
grain. Not only did they divert and extend the zigzagging 
Main Street through the housing, but even pulled all the 
high-rises to the water's edge. Obviously this solution dif- 
fered drastically from the other schemes, and what had 
preceded it on Roosevelt Island. Juror Paul Rudolph later 
quipped ''They simply picked the wrong island, or the 
wrong side of the East River, I'm not sure which’’. The jury, 
split over the decision to award this scheme, ended by 
dropping the ranking approach entirely. 

As in any competition, this one provided the chance for 
architects who are developing and/or expanding their 
practice to obtain recognition of their talents. In this kind of 
economic slump such visibility is all the more important. 
But this competition may do more. It may help to legitimize 
housing as a valid architectural concern, and promote ar- 
chitects' credibility in this area. 

So why the ensuing post-mortem debates, discussion, 
and letters, indicating disappointment? It can't be all sour 
grapes—even though that would be understandable. In a 
period of little architectural activity, a competition would 
generate high hopes and great expectations regarding the 
final outcome. Yet even the jury began to question the 
judgment process. Lee Ryder suggests that the jury would 
have selected a broader range of schemes had the compe- 
tition still been conducted in two stages. This way jurors 
had to make absolute choices—searching out projects that 
had more than just "potential." This constraint, along with 
the diversity of jurors, Ryder felt, led to the ‘‘common de- 
nominator'' syndrome—the scheme that least offends. Joe 
Wasserman observed that “it is hard to bring a forceful so- 
lution out of all the competition's divergent objectives.” 
Rudolph felt the jurors were ''too timid.” 

But something else happened to dampen total satisfac- 
tion with the competition. It lies in the sequence of events 
that escalated the competition into the realm of fantasy, 
without the intention to do so. All the winning schemes are 
reasonably worked out, thoughtful, humane architectural 
solutions geared to be placed on a specific site. They are 
not innovative, for they are faithful accretions of ideas that 
have been tested elsewhere. And that is what they are 
meant to be. As such they are easily reproducible proto- 
types that could be built almost anywhere. But they are not 
visions of the future, sentinels of an emerging architectural 
destiny, revolutionary or poetic proclamations to inspire 
forthcoming generations of architects. The irony, of course, 
is that after a decade or so of building visionary schemes 
that won other competitions (Habitat, Sydney Opera 
House), and complaining about the myriad problems of 
costs, construction, and function, along comes a competi- 
tion with realistic proposals. But the projects won't be 
built. Now we want the dream back. [Suzanne Stephens] 
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Roosevelt Island 


Kyu Sung Woo 


Solution: Twenty-story towers for "mobility" ten- 
ants (singles or childless couples) and the el- 
derly are placed along Main Street and linked to 
eight- and six-story low-rise units for families. 
Units are arranged around two kinds of open 
space: the 60-ft-wide "community streets" con- 
necting Main Street to the water, alternating with 
the 120-ft-wide play areas. These play areas 
also become points of interaction within one 
housing block, and between one income group 
and another (upper income occupies the south- 
ernmost part, next is middle income, and the fi- 
nal two blocks are for low-moderate incomes). 
An elevated street two-and-a-half levels up 
forms the longitudinal spine serving towers and 
low-rise units and community facilities along 
Main Street. It connects to the ground level 
through escalators, elevators, and ramps. Ac- 
cess galleries at the fourth level (and at the sixth 
level for the eight-story structures) provide the 
secondary means of circulation. They extend 
both along the Main Street housing and across 
perpendicular low-rise units. The single access 
gallery means low ratio of public circulation 
space to total building area (2.5 percent). Exte- 
rior stairs lead from the ground to the access 
galleries in low-rise units. Low-rise units there- 
fore reserve the first two stories for duplex units, 
the third and fourth levels for flats, the top two 
for duplexes. 
Structure: Conventional cast-in-place concrete 
flat plate, 12-ft bays, with brick (8" x 8⁄2”) exte- 
rior walls. 
Man-hours: Approx. 1270. 


Jury comments 

Wasserman: The community street (third level) 
works. You get down to it from the fourth level 
and walk out, seeing a nice sequence of spaces. 
| don't think many people will take the elevator 
from the ground level, with this community street 
option. 

Sert: The weakest point is the towers—the lower 
rise units are very clear. 

Becker: |t shows the best development of open 
space of all the entries. 

Rudolph: | think it would work as well in a mid- 
town Manhattan block. The scheme is buildable. 
Rose: It is buildable, manageable, and livable—it 
also has a variety that would make it marketable. 
Sert: The recognition of the (Octagon) park is 
weak, but the plans of the apartments are very 
good and well worked out. 

Rudolph: This is fantasy, but wouldn't it have 
been better with one tower? 

Rose: One could have put in two or three towers 
and gotten some special spaces there. 


Credits 

Architects: Kyu Sung Woo (also senior urban 
designer with the New York City Office of 
Midtown Planning and Development). 
Consultants: International Design Collaborative 
(Kenneth Halpern and Roberto Brambilla). 
Assistants: Kerl Yoo, Megan Lawrence, Hong 
Bin Kang, Sun Kwon Kim, Sin U Nam, Joon Ku 
Ra, Yong Jin Han. 
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LOW-MODERATE FAMILY 9 10" 20 


(ACCESS GALLERY LEVEL) 


Robert A.M. Stern 
& John S. Hagmann 
Architects 


Solution: Three 19-story towers are placed at 
water's edge to permit views to maximum num- 
ber of apartments (65 percent). Each tower and 
the seven- to nine-story low-rise units house a 
separate income group: low-income occupants 
are placed on the south portion of the site, with 
high-income tenants on the northern portion, 
and middle-income in between. 

An angled pedestrian path, ''Octagon Way” 
deflects away from the garage and through this 
1050-unit community. On the boundary street 
between complex and the garage, the architects 
placed an arcade and kept the buildings to nine 
stories to maintain height limits of the nearby 
Sert scheme and the Motorgate Garage. Build- 
ings are pulled away from the street line to allow 
buffer space between the garage and the units, 
provide additional play space, and save trees. 

Low-rise units employ the skip-stop elevator 
system with open access galleries on the sec- 
ond and sixth levels. Towers are served by ele- 
vators. Octagon Way is the sole access to all 
apartment units, schools, and other facilities, 
and can be closed off with gates at night for se- 
curity. The large dwelling units are located close 
to the ground, and all low-rises have through- 
block units, enabling easy visual supervision of 
the semi-public street as well as shared private 
open space. Octagon Way is angled to admit 
sunlight, and the towers, according to the archi- 
tects, will cast shadows away from low-rise 
units. "View corridors” to the river are main- 
tained throughout. 

Structure: Conventional masonry and flat-plate 
construction. 
Man-hours: 1441 not including partners' time. 


Jury comments 

Rose: It looks like a lot of building. 
Wasserman: It has a New York quality, a rich- 
ness. | could spend a day here discovering a lot 
of interesting places. A lot of concern was given 


to the livability issues. It is a rich tapestry of ideas. 


Cooper: | find it the most compelling. There are 
more than 1000 units of housing. Yet as a termi- 
nal site it's all right to have high buildings on the 
water 

Rudolph: | don't understand this scheme—it is 
so much in competition with what has already 
been built. The central space doesn't provide 
any sense of "space" as | understand it. There 
is an arbitrary and picturesque turning of the in- 
terior mall. In the original plan [Johnson & Bur- 
gee's] the turning was inevitable, because of the 
church. The high-rise buildings at the waters' 
edge may be correct but it's not the way the 
[Johnson & Burgee] plan was executed. The 
other housing schemes have obeyed this con- 
cept (high-rises grouped along an interior street, 
low-rises at the water). 

Ryder: | don't see how you can call this arbitrary 
and not call Main Street arbitrary. 

Sert: Now at Roosevelt Island every time you en- 


PROMENADE —5 


TYPICAL FLOOR, HIGH-RISE, LOW-INCOME 


ter a tower you enter from Main Street. Here you 
must go to the other side to enter—you must 
have some car access—your main point of con- 
centration you can't reach by car. 

Wasserman: Main Street here is very weak. 
Cooper: | disagree. 

Sert: You completely demolish Main Street by 
doing this. 

Cooper: The interior way keeps active and busy. 
Rose: The circular form is a trick and perhaps 
O.K. on a hotel, but isn't worth it here. Those are 
1938 windows. 


EAST RIVER 


OCTAGON PARK 


THIRD LEVEL, LOW-RISE, LUXURY 


PLANS 


HIGH INCOME 
SECTIONS 


MIDDLE INCOME 


Wasserman: It's rather a strong scheme—it's 
different but not discordant to me. 


Credits 


Architects: Robert A. M. Stern & John S. 
Hagmann, New York, N.Y. 

Assistant in charge: Wayne Berg. 
Assistants: Robert Buford, Joan Chan, Daniel 
Colbert, Gregory Gall, Jeremy Lang, Laurence 
Marner, Joan Oxenfeldt, Edmund Stoecklein, 
and Clifford M. Thacher-Renshaw. 
Photographs: Edmund Stoecklein. 
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Roosevelt Island 


Sam Davis— 
ELS Design Group 


Solution: Housing blocks are stepped back from 
the lowest at the river (4 stories) to the highest 
(13 to 21 stories) along Main Street. These tow- 
ers themselves are stepped so that the tallest, 
the 21-story tower, abuts Octagon Park, and the 
lowest, the 13-story tower is adjacent to Sert's 
housing. A community walk, parallel to the wa- 
terfront promenade, bisects the blocks and fur- 
ther defines open spaces created by double U- 
shape massing. Inside, a skip-stop elevator sys- 
tem serves every third floor of the medium- and 
high-rises. 

The architects did not designate the mix of in- 
come-levels or the phasing (suggesting this was 
a matter for decision between developer and fi- 
nancing agency). However they anticipated 
adaptability for yet undetermined user needs 
through use of flexible structural modules. For 
example, walk-up townhouses can be rented as 
four-bedroom apartments for middle-, moder- 
ate-, and low-income families. By removing a 
wall between two bedrooms or removing a floor, 
luxury one-, or two-bedroom units can be 
created (with the double height in the living 
room). Similarly, the units with elevator access 
show size flexibility: nine units are typically 
grouped around the stair access. The middle 
units can be changed to master bedroom suites 
for adjacent apartments reducing units to six 
around the stair. 

Structure: Precast concrete floor planks and 
cross walls; poured concrete plumbing and stair 
cores. 

Man-hours: Approximately 1000. 


Jury comments 

Cooper: How is this scheme provocative? 

Sert: It tries to bring together the high-rise ele- 
ments with the lower small-scale streetlike sec- 
tions to classify the spaces. 

Rudolph: It recognizes Main Street. The design 
of the courtyards and the way they lead to the 
river are well done. 

Ryder: The community walk is a weak gesture. 
The scheme really doesn't separate what is a 
backyard from the real community spaces. 
Rose: It provides something unique in New 
York, and it is buildable. 

Wasserman: The way the tower building steps 
from 21 to 13 stories supposedly to let the sun in 
is weak, however. It doesn't relate back to the 
Sert building to the south of the complex. 
Rudolph: The size of the courtyards are one of 
the strengths of this one. 

Becker: The smaller, and the larger courts, build 
a variety of experiences. 

Rudolph: We must think of this as a highly dia- 
grammatic proposal that would in fact be further 
enriched—it would be less rigid. 

Wasserman: There is a 10-story scale on Main 
Street which at this stretch might be O.K. 
Ryder: There are dwelling units on Main Street. 
Becker: The presentation mentions that unit 
flexibility will allow change over time. 

Rudolph: That's a 60-year-old idea—in fact, an 
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idea 1800 years old. 

Sert: The main thing this project does is to bring 
high-scale elements to lower scale ones in a 
successful manner. 

Wasserman: You feel a good relationship to the 
water. 

Rudolph: | have a feeling that the relationship of 
the buildings to the ground and to what happens 
on the ground is far superior to what happens in 
the sky. Its slablike conventional appearance 
from certain angles is the weakest point. 
Cooper: The community walk however has 


SECTION 


schools on it, that may be used by the whole is- 
land, and perhaps should have been designed to 
be entered from Main Street. 

Rudolph: Breaking down the scale here is very 
dependent on breaking down the mass: This is 
not the only way to do it. 


Credits 


Architects: Sam Davis (Berkeley, Calif.) and 
ELS Design Group (Barry Elbasani, Donn Logan, 
Michael Severin, and Geoffrey Freeman of 
Berkeley and New York). 


Robert Amico, 
Robert Brandon 


Solution: Three tower blocks step back from the 
water's edge to 21-story-high towers. A fourth 
structure, a 21-story-high slab, terminates the 
complex at its north edge bordering Octagon 
Park. (An opening carved out of the slab permits 
visual and physical penetration to the park.) The 
building configuration is not only stepped back 
in section, but also stepped back in plan (see 
site plan) so that a buffer of open space is 
created between the apartment units and Main 
Street. The buildings, organized in a U-shaped 
configuration to enclose open space, and afford 
rivers views, employ the favored skip-stop eleva- 
tor and single-loaded corridor scheme. Units for 
the elderly are located on the corridor levels in 
the low /moderate income housing; four-bed- 
room units for large families are located at 
grade, and occasionally near the roof terrace 
levels. Balconies are provided for all two-bed- 
room units and for some smaller units. 

The architects designed the project so that 
248 upper-income units would be built first on 
the northernmost block. The second phase (the 
next two stepped-down blocks) would provide 
378 low /moderate units plus 100 units of hous- 
ing for the elderly, while the third phase, the ter- 
minating slab, offers 192 middle-income and 84 
low /moderate DU's 
Structure: Concrete frame with flat slab con- 
struction; (14-ft bays) and masonry block infill. 
Man-hours: Approximately 1000 


Jury comments 

Ryder: The site plan is interesting, but space is 
not allocated very well. 

Rose: Some of the others are more thought out. 
Ryder: The courtyards must be better developed. 
Others have done so—it’s part of the program. 
Wasserman: | disagree—the courtyards are ge- 
neric ones. We've seen them on the rest of the 
island and they are scaled well. They could be 
good or bad depending on what the future de- 
velopment is. However, the staggered arcade 
with the step-back buildings is awkward and 
could have been smoother. I like the trees in re- 
lationship to Motorgate, and the opening 
through to Octagon Park. 

Ryder: The visibility of open space is important. 
Rudolph: What about the placement of these 
buildings. Why can't these be better? 

Ryder: Others have set up a hierarchy of open 
spaces from private to public spaces, from 
stoops to courts to indicate their potential uses. 
Rose: This might be a scheme that could have 
used a double-loaded corridor. 

Rudolph: The project design continues the ex- 
isting buildings. 

Wasserman: | think it is quite harmonious. 
Rose: It's a good neighbor. 

Rudolph: It recognizes the existing buildings, 
the trees, the park. Its major weakness is the 
lack of development of open space. 


Credits 
Architects: Robert Amico (an associate profes- 


Model view from Queens side (above), and Manhattan side (right, below). 
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sor of architecture, University of III., Champaign- 
Urbana); Robert Brandon (assistant professor of 
architecture, University of Illinois). 

Assistants: Edwin Brudnicki, Michael Gilfillan, 
Jon Jenson, Thomas Luczo, Bruce Retzsch, 
John Springman. 

Photography: Arthur Kaha. 
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Along the way to a better pneumatic 
tube system, we came up with a 
double-barreled solution. 

A system that would take things 
both ways at the same time. 

Dual-tube distribution. 

Right off the bat it solved the 
need for more efficiency during 
periods of peak activity. 

At the same time, dual-tube 
systems have the larger capacity 
needed to handle the demands of 
todays larger hospitals. 

Our studies show it is the best 
way to handle the ever-shifting 
exchange of paperwork, medical 
records, unit dose medications, 
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. Ourdual-tube 
distribution m 
was inspired by a 
center stripe. 


instrument kits, mail, and those all- 
important stat deliveries. 

Another nice thing. The bottom 
line turns out to be more economical 
in the long run. 

And best of all, you won't have 
to waste time, paint, or people 
repainting the center stripes every 
year. 


Pneumatic Distribution Systems 


AMSCO 


American Sterilizer Company 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA -16512 
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Albert Wolfe Marvin Boland Bill Bass Bob Leising 


L 


Valley International Properties in Brownsville, Texas is embarked on a ten year building program, 
shaping a new community of homes, apartments, shopping centers, churches, schools and recreational 
facilities. Both the original Valley International Country Club, and the newest phase, Rancho Viejo 
have facilities for conventions and golf/tennis vacations. For rates and more information, 
call collect (512)541-121 1. Toll free Texas 800-292-5281. 
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“When I first heard about 
all, | thought it was a 
bull. Lucky for me, 


situations forced me to try it^ 


Bob Leising, President, VIP Commercial Contractors 


Bob had to add to the existing 
Valley International Convention 
Center and unify the new additions 
with the old block building. Various 
solutions were proposed. None 
filled the bill. SUREWALL* Surface 
Bonding Cement was suggested as 
a covering for the old building, 

and construction material for the 
new. Surewall, which embeds glass 
fibers in a white cement matrix, 
eliminates mortar. Blocks are dry- 
stacked, and coated with % of 
Surewall on both sides. That's all 
that's needed for a finished wall 
inside and out, as the material itself 
is an attractive, water resistant 
finish coating. 

Believing you couldn't drystack 
successfully, Bob built experi- 
mental Surewall walls. And tried to 
destroy them. 

Having proved to himself that 
the innovation worked, he used 
Surewall to coat the old building, 
and to construct the new additions. 
With beautiful results. 

When Bob discovered that he 
was saving $1.00 per sq. ft. on 
through-the-wall costs, he deter- 
mined to use Surewall on the 
residential development as well. 
"As the guy who pays for getting 
the building done, | like the price 
stability of Surewall. The price 
of lumber, for instance, depends 
on so many outside factors. With 
Surewall, | can budget my con- 
struction costs with confidence: 

Bill Bass, President 
Valley International Properties 

As the driving force behind Valley 
International, Bill looks at Surewall 
with many insights. As a builder, 
he sees his budget. He also sees 
the cleanest job he ever saw— 
construction without the usual 
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amount of waste a builder must eat 
at the end of every job. 

As a developer, he also looks 
at Surewall through the eyes of 
a prospective homeowner. And 
then he sees the selling features. 
The solidity of a Surewall home. 
Reduced fire and other hazards. 
Attractiveness, thanks to the ability 
to texture Surewall, or paint it, or 
cover it directly with fabric. He 
also likes the freedom to design 
homes in each neighborhood 
differently. 
“| used Surewall on my own home 
and was completely satisfied with 
its appearance and costs: 

Marvin Boland A.I.A., President 
Landscape International Inc. 

Marvin Boland, architect for 
Valley International, became 
acquainted with Surewall through 
a demonstration of the product 
for the local architectural chapter. 

The demonstration stressed the 
flexibility of the product and the 
fact that Surewall construction is 
stronger than conventional masonry 
construction. 

He had his own home built with 
Surewall for its aesthetic value 
and reasonable cost. 


"Surewall makes masonry con- 
struction competitive with tilt wall 
and metal buildings. It's a whole 
new ballgame; 


Albert Wolfe, President 
Wolfe Masonry Incorporated 


Wolfe, a masonry contractor, 
shared Bob Leising's opinion that 
drystacking block was bull. Today, 
he is quick to say that while 
Surewall saves the builder money, 
it helps the masonry contractor to 
make money. 

Simply stated, a Surewall wall 
is a finished wall. Since it goes 


on 1$" thick inside as well as out- 
side and can be textured, the 
masonry contractor now controls 
the entire wall system. 

With his trained crew, he can 
work faster with Surewall, finish 
a home inside and out, clean up 
quickly, and move to another job. 

In addition to his work on VIP. 
he can now bid on other jobs that 
formerly were closed to the 
masonry contractor. 

If there's ever been a time our 
industry needed a product like 
Surewall, it's now. 

With the need to innovate in an 
industry undergoing change, 
Surewall is the right product at 
the right time. 

Valley International has proved 
it works. But more than the eyes of 
Texas are on this building revolution. 

There's a Hilton Inn in Asheville, 
North Carolina. An apartment 
complex in Hampton, Virginia, and 
a variety of projects in Florida. 

Globe Industries in Raleigh is 
currently using Surewall as a 
finish for mobile classrooms to 
be used in Dade County, Florida. 

Some voices are heard saying 
the industry should think smaller. 
Don't think smaller, think better. 
Think Surewall. 

For more information: Write or 
call W R. Bonsal Co., P O. Box 38, 
Lilesville, North Carolina 28091, 
(704) 848-4141; Barrett Industries, 
6889 Evans Road, San Antonio, 
Texas 78218, (512) 651-6550; and 
INCA Co., Stanton & Empire 
Streets, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 18702. 
(717) 822-2191. 


SUREWALL* is a registered trademark of W. R. Bonsal Co. Lilesville. N C 
and Best Concrete Products Co., College Park, Georgia 
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4 MILES OF ZERO UPKEEP 


Firestone Country Club, is home of one nance. In other words, zero upkeep. All of which 
of the most celebrated golf courses in the world. makes a pretty good case for Page aluminized 
But snowmobiling, horseback riding, even drag fence fabric. Makes sense, doesn't it? 
racing, all unauthorized, were doing a lot of For more information and a free fence 
damage. So it had to be fenced in. spec kit, write Acco, Page Fence Division, 

Firestone's engineering department con- First and River Sts., Monessen, Pa. 15062. 
sidered both galvanized and aluminized fence 
fabric. The decision: Page aluminized fabric. 

One important reason was that aluminized fabric 
lasts three to five times longer than galvanized. yA (HH 


i 


The other reasons: there was little possibility of | Page Fence Division 
rust, and absolute minimal long range mainte- a 
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BEFORE LONG, PEOPLE ARE 
GOING TO BE TALKING ABOUT 


LOAD-BEARING BRICK IN THE SAME 
BREATH WITH MOM’S APPLE PIE. 


IN FACT, SO MANY PEOPLE ARE 

SWITCHING TO LOAD-BEARING BRICK, 

IT'S BEGINNING TO LOOK LIKE AN 
OLD FASHIONED FRAME-UR 


I. M. Pei has built an elegant townhouse com- 
munity in Philadelphia. With load-bearing brick. 
Harrison & Abramovitz has designed three 
new chapels at Brandeis University. With load- 
bearing brick. 
And Lundgren & Maurer has even put up a 
Holiday Inn in Missouri. With load-bearing brick. 
In fact, more and more alert designers are 
turning to load-bearing brick today, instead of 
framing their buildings with concrete and steel. 
And given today’s economy —and tomorrow's 
as well —architects and builders are going to be 
singing the praises of load-bearing brick for 
quite a few years to come. 
/ Actually, load-bearing 
brick is a revolutionary 
old product. But with a 
few new wrinkles in the 
jpast few years. 
# Unlike the 6-foot-thick 
walls of the famous old 
Monadnock Building in 
Chicago, contemporary 
bearing walls now 
measure no more than 
12 to 15 inches, for 
buildings of a dozen 
Ü = ustories or more. 
Ace Muhlenbera Gen andVaies Because in the old days, 
bearing-wall construction was the product of 
empirical design, which is a nice way of saying 
"flying by the seat of your pants." But today, 
thanks largely to the pioneering of recent Swiss 
and German designers, there's a rational basis 
to the design of load-bearing walls. 


As you know, high-rise construction with load- X 


bearing brick is like stacking one-story buildings 
on top of each other. So, all things being equal, 
you can put up a building faster with load- 
bearing brick — maybe even a lot faster. And 
you can put it up for less money —maybe 
even a lot less money. 

But don't take our wordforit. Askusto | 
send you an American Appraisal Company 


study, in which all things 

were equal, that proves 

you can save your client 
74 anywhere from 13 to 30 

7 per cent over the cost of 

concrete or steel frame 

_ construction. In every 

— one of the 200 largest 

— cities in America. 

So, for the right kind 
of building, it's obvious 
that load-bearing brick 
~~ has come of age. Again. 
‚= (The right kind of 

时 building, by the way, is 
= one that's fairly compart- 
f SSS 2999. mentalized: apartment 
Eck Rrorctak Leay hegancoins ^* buildings, hospitals, 
nursing homes, libraries, classroom buildings, 
dormitories, hotels —in fact, just about anything 
except office buildings, where tenants like to 
knock out interior walls and change things 
around from time-to-time.) 

And at Richtex, we're uniquely equipped to 
help you take advantage of the bearing-wall 
renaissance. Because we've got a newly 
automated plant for making load-bearing 
brick. Which means you can now design a 

bearing-wall building with the assurance 

the brick will be there when you 

need them. 

At no extra cost, you get the 

same craftsmanship and 

PR service that have made 
EUM Richtex one of the 
nation's largest brick 

makers for more than 

half a century. 


Richtex Corporation 
P. O. Box 3307 
Columbia, South 

Carolina 29230 
(803) 786-1260. 
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Technics: Specifications clinic 


If these kids don't 
make it, 
neither will you 


William T. Lohmann 


Can architecture schools introduce students to the 
construction industry's complexities? Construction 
Specifications Institute student chapters think so. 


Architecture students are up against the wall and many of 
them know it. The forces of change which Bob Dylan sang 
about in the 1960s are often misunderstood or ignored by 
their schools in 1975. Although aware of the complexity of 
the construction industry, they also realize that their educa- 
tional programs may deny its complexity. 

Two recent national studies hint at the core of the prob- 
lem. In 1971, Stanford Research Institute analyzed the edu- 
cational needs of the entire construction industry, perhaps 
the only such comprehensive investigation. Funded by the 
Construction Sciences Research Foundation of the Con- 
struction Specifications Institute, its primary aims were to 
discern the direction of industry-trained manpower needs 
and to determine the relevance of current educational 
philosophies, concepts, and curricula to those needs. SRI's 
report, "Future Curricula of Educational Institutions Rela- 
tive to the Sciences of Construction," identified many in- 
dustry-wide problem areas. It emphasized the need for un- 
derstanding change within the industry, suggesting that 
much of the industry's success in dealing with its problems 
depends upon educating professionals to see the need for 
change. The report proposed increased emphasis on 
teaching systematic industry communications. It recog- 
nized that such an educational framework could also struc- 
ture a dialogue between the industry and our schools. 

C. Herbert Wheeler, AIA, professor of architectural engi- 
neering at Pennsylvania State University, asked “What are 
the most significant characteristics of professional practice 
which you think should be brought to the attention of A/E 
students via the profession. . . ?" Replies (AIA Journal, July 
1974, pp. 57-59) ranged from the esoteric to the mun- 
dane. But a studied comment by Mark Beck, AIA, Baltimore 
reflected the concern of many replies and the SRI report: 
"More and more, | come to believe that architecture is pri- 


Author: William T. Lohmann, AIA, CSI is Chief Specifier for 
C.F. Murphy Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 


marily a business of communication and information pro- 
cessing rather than a profession of design. There is a major 
shift from the architectural firm being an information pro- 
ducer to being an information manager.” 

Response from our education institutions to this has often 
been negligible. True, schools such as the University of 
Cincinnati are making valiant attempts to relate their curri- 
cula to changing practice. Multi-disciplinary problem-solv- 
ing courses are being introduced. Work/study programs 
are more in evidence. Some additional degree options are 
being offered. But most of our students remain blissfully 
unaware of the changes occurring in the construction com- 
munity and the many opportunities open to them. 

The CSI, having helped define the problem through its 
SRI report, is responding. As the only vertical organization 
in the construction industry, it has a lot to offer. Its nation- 
wide membership is involved in all aspects of construction. 
Through curriculum feedback, teaching positions, publica- 
tions, technical programs, workshops, and seminars, CSI is 
affecting the education of our students. 

CSI's most effective response is its direct contact with 
the student through its student chapter program. The fun is 
just beginning. The first CSI student chapter was founded 
only five years ago at California State Polytechnic Univer- 
sity, San Luis Obispo, by Jack R. Lewis, FCSI of the School 
of Architecture. 

The group was sponsored by the Los Angeles and Mon- 
terey CSI chapters. Since then the list has grown to 11 stu- 
dent chapters, all deriving direct support from the Institute 
and their sponsoring chapters. 

If the present number of student chapters is not impres- 
sive, CSI's commitment to further development is. Its Edu- 
cation Committee has produced "A Guide for Organizing 
and Maintaining CSI Student Chapters,” 1973. President 
Larry C. Dean, FCSI states that ‘‘one of the avowed goals 
of the Institute is to charter more student chapters.”’ A tar- 
get list of 200 schools has been distributed. 

A CSI student chapter campus may be a two-year techni- 
cal college or a major university. Participation is encour- 
aged for students of architecture and planning, engineer- 
ing, landscape architecture, interior design, construction, 
business management, real estate, law, computer tech- 
nology, and other related fields. 

What does the student chapter do? Some of the many 
things: 1 Develops its own operational procedures, funds, 
and campus image, 2 Brings industry people into the class- 
room, 3 Participates in CSI-sponsored campus lectures, 
workshops, and forums, 4 Organizes field trips to construc- 
tion sites, landmark buildings, manufacturing plants, archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors' offices, expositions, and 
other schools, 5 Attends industry activities such as bid 
openings, new product presentations, punch list inspec- 
tions, and topping-out ceremonies, 6 Attends professional 
chapter programs and national conventions (students de- 
sign and staff the student chapter booths on the exhibit 
floor and attend all technical sessions). 

Sparks fly in the interstices of the construction industry 
matrix. Problems become real. Ideas are born. Through 
their activities, CSI's students are joining the matrix and 
helping to bridge the gap between our educational institu- 
tions and the ‘‘outside’’ world. In effect, they are bettering 
communications within the industry. O 
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Technics: Plumbing fixtures 


Dear john 


They're unmentionable, essential, and fascinating 
to architects. Look in most quality bathrooms— 
you'll find an architect. P/A delicately probes the 
mysterious career of America's plumbing fixtures. 


You're embarrassed, you say. You display your facades, 
your interiors, your detailing and a lot more besides. But 
plumbing fixtures? You never suspected they were show- 
cases of living history. Those built in 1975 might have origi- 
nated three-quarters of a century ago. 

Plumbing fixtures have not changed much since then. 
However, shifting tastes and advancing technologies con- 
tinue to affect process and product. The plumbing fixture 
builder wants to increase their efficiency and strength as he 
tries to lower cost and weight. The architect measures his 
budget against his needs and specifies as much form, con- 
venience, and physical endurance as he can afford. How 
these curious devices have evolved, what their builders 
think of them, and the opportunities they offer the architect 
today are the subject of this brief survey by P/A. 

Our trusted toilet, bath, bidet, and lavatory are heirs to an 
ancient but eccentric lineage. After all, mankind remains 
amazingly casual—even loathsome—about hygiene. It is 
perhaps not surprising that the Western world became rig- 
idly circumspect about manners of sex and personal clean- 
liness at about the same time it forged the intellectual links 
between microorganisms and disease, in the 19th Century. 
Only a century before man fashioned a reliable moon 
rocket, he was wrestling with a clumsy flush toilet. (Clean 
and Decent by Lawrence Wright, 1960 is a rich source of 
sanitary history and lore.) 

To wash or not to wash? Obviously, before the germ the- 
ory of disease, the question was largely a matter of taste. 
The design of plumbing fixtures took the same haphazard 
way. The bathroom could be a palazzo or a closet. 


When the temples were white 

On the whole, however, it was all rather nasty. Fond 
though the West is of progress, the plumbing fixtures of 
any century did little to embellish their predecessors. The 
Golden Age of plumbing fixtures seems to have transpired 
unnoticed: ancient Minoan Crete, c. 1700 B.C. From here it 
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was a long and shabby descent to the 19th Century. 

The Cretans were remarkably prescient about problems 
of plumbing fixtures and sewers. To shield the unpleasant 
side effects of hygiene from other human activities, they 
isolated them in assigned places with specially designed 
plumbing fixtures. To dilute and dissolve the harmful waste 
products, they flooded them with running water. To safely 
dispose of the waste products, they conveyed them 
through tapering terra-cotta pipes that washed down and 
out of the buildings and into the sea. 

In heavy Roman hands the baths became an archetype 
of monumental form. Beneath an immense vaulted splen- 
dor, the Roman bather transacted business and gossip. 
Technology was not neglected either. Great aqueducts 
brought fresh water to simple but effective toilets, baths, 
and wells, and equally great sewers (e.g., Rome's cloaca 
maxima) took everything away. 

When the Barbarians toppled Rome, the plumbing fell 
too. Medieval Europe stopped the continuous flow of water 
from sanitary state to foul. Water was hand carried to the 
plumbing fixture, which often sat in an arbitrary corner of a 
room. The waste products were dumped raw into a river, 
cesspool, or more unceremoniously, a street. The English 
cry of ‘‘Gardy loo!’ (from the French “Gardez l'eau!) pre- 
ceded a shower of washing suds or worse upon pedestri- 
ans from an upstairs window. 


A fast boat to vitreous china 

The Industrial Age regimented sanitary practice into engi- 
neering. Sewers and fresh water supply lines were placed 
beneath the streets, and plumbing fixtures were marshalled 
into special rooms and continuously connected to them. 
Noxious sewer gas was sealed off by the insertion of the 
trap, a downward U-shaped pipe between the fixture and 
its waste line, to maintain a column of water against gas 
seepage into a building. Sometimes violent internal back 
pressures in waste and hot water pipes were relieved by the 
vent pipe, a fail-safe outlet connected in tandem to receive 
surging water. 

Plumbing fixtures likewise came of age. Individual crafts- 
men improved the mechanical operation and manufac- 
turability of these devices by recasting them in new mate- 
rials and methods. Technical problems left dangling for 


At the turn of the century, science pushed ritual 
out of the American bathroom. Hygienic aesthet- 
ics today often continues the theme. Joy 
through asceticism is a strong, severe, but re- 
fined architectonic modeling in monochrome 
often employing plumbing fixtures of the sim- 
plest detailing, played against such foils as in- 
tense episodes of color and controlled appli- 
cations of light and reflection. Here: Residence, 
1973-1974 Greenwich, Conn., Architect: Rob- 
ert A. M. Stern and John S. Hagmann. 
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centuries were rather swiftly solved in the 19th Century. 

A harbinger of the new functional attitude was in the in- 
creasingly spartan look of the fixtures. Designers quit trying 
to disguise them as ‘‘harlequin’’ furniture, desks and com- 
modes that were toilets and sinks at heart. Instead, fixtures 
appeared as the machines they were. Toilets were radically 
restyled. On the other hand, baths, bidets, and lavatories 
retained their familiar forms to a considerable degree, 
sprung from the head of Minos as it were. 


A toilet is a toilet 

Perhaps no other plumbing fixture is as fascinating as the 
toilet, or as necessary. We would have little to teach the 
Cretans about it. They literally sat themselves in a niche 
with a balancing board astride a running stream of water. 
Neat and simple. The first time Western Europe duplicated 
this feat was some three millenia later. In 1596, Sir John 
Harington, godson of Queen Elizabeth, designed and built 
a valve water closet which functioned in all basic respects 
like the modern flush toilet. 

In his humorous Metamorphosis of Ajax (a "jakes" was a 
privy in Elizabethan vernacular) were such important con- 
cepts as: a seat with pan, a cistern above to build a head of 
flushing water, an overflow pipe to regulate cistern dis- 
charge, a flushing pipe, a valve to release waste water, and 
a waste chamber with water seal to receive pan contents. 
Sir John’s invention would have won him the dubious title, 
"Father of the Flush Toilet," were Europe as concerned as 
he about hygiene. 

Europe was not concerned. Everyman sat tight, if he sat 
at all, over a jerry, chamber pot, or close stool, all self-con- 
tained vessels. Devasting missiles in street brawls, yes. But 
miserable toilets. 


On more familiar ground 

The perfection of a workable water closet resumed in ear- 
nest in the 18th Century. Early solutions had serious flaws. 
Receiving the waste products was easy enough. But how to 
convey them and their by-products away? Besides poorly 
handling waste products, they could not adequately 
cleanse themselves. The pan closet, the plunger or plug 
closet, and the Cummings/Bramah valve closet were me- 
chanically ingenious but unsanitary. 

Topped with a lead, marble, or glazed ceramic upper 
bowl, the pan closet held a hinged metal pan above a few 
inches of water in the lower bowl. A user pulled its handle, 
the pan swung down, the contents tipped into the cast iron 
or lead receiver, and fell into a trap below. Theoretically, 
that is. The device could not always purge itself, and its 
parts were hard to clean. 

The handle of the plug closet lifted to release the bowl's 
contents through a plug at the base. Unable to keep its trap 
watertight, it fed sewer gas into the building. It was.also a 
cleaning problem. 

A genuine improvement appeared in 1775, in the valve 
closet of Alexander Cummings, a watchmaker. Sir John 
Harington would have been pleased. Cummings built an 
overhead cistern whose supply valve was mechanically tied 
to the waste valve in the bowl by a common handle. In ad- 
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dition, a syphon trap protected the ceramic bowl from 
sewer gas seepage. 

Unfortunately, Cummings' sliding valve allowed enough 
play to interrupt the full cycle of flush and refill from time to 
time. To remedy this, Joseph Bramah, a cabinetmaker, 
coupled the Cummings closet to his own self-seating valve, 
which used a cranking motion to insure full cycling. Despite 
its complicated handle and its thunderous noise, the im- 
proved Bramah valve closet remained in production for 
over a century. 

More familiar devices appeared in the last quarter of the 
19th Century. Crude long and short hopper closets and 
Bramah closets were to be greatly outclassed by new and 
ironically simpler mechanical devices. Their secrets resided 
more in the shape of the bowl section than in the mechani- 
cal action of the supply and waste valves that preoccupied 
earlier designs. 

The long hopper closet was a conical metal pan flushed 
by a thin spiral of water of insufficient energy to purge its 
contents. The reduced bowl area of the short version was 
hardly better. Nevertheless, they presaged the use of a jet 
stream to propel bowl water. 


Grander rapids 

Credit for the all-earthenware toilet belongs to a potter, 
T.W. Twyford. Around 1870, he fashioned a shallow wash- 
out bowl in which water spilled forward and downward from 
an upper basin to a lower one doubling as a trap. Though it 
expended most of its energy clearing the first basin, leaving 
too little for the second, it was a commercial success. 

Other improvements came rapidly. Stevens S. Hellyer, a 
plumber, produced the ‘‘Optimus”’ valve closet in 1870 
which issued water from the lip of the bowl rim and from 
just below the waste valve to thoroughly rinse the bowl and 
clear the trap. Twyford improved his own invention in 1885. 
In his Unitas” he stripped off wood cabinetry that tradi- 
tionally surrounded the bowl. The self-supporting “pedes- 
tal" bowl was left exposed for easier cleaning. He also 
housed the complex mechanical components regulating 
flushing in a cistern or “tank” high above the bowl. 

The flush toilet as we know it was essentially completed 
soon after the invention of the washdown closet by D.T. 
Bostel in 1889. Water entered the bowl at the lip and fell 
downward and backward in a continuous wave that carried 
it past the integrated basin /trap. A syphonic jet was intro- 
duced in 1900 above the trap, and was subsequently relo- 
cated in the bowl just before the trap. There it remains to- 
day. With improved bowl and tank design, additional water 
pressure from an overhead tank became superfluous. 
Leading the way, Eljer Plumbingware lowered the tank to 
its present position atop the bowl. Of course, commercial 
toilets and urinals use flushometers, valves that rely on di- 
rect water line volume and pressure, and have no tanks. 


Royal flush 

The modern toilet has a drinking problem. Conventional 
tank toilets use roughly 4.5 to 6.5 and more gallons of wa- 
ter per flush, varying with bowl size and general conditions. 
(Flushometers use 4.0 gallons per flush at the most but re- 
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quire larger diameter supply lines—at higher initial costs.) 
Sensing an impending water shortage some five years ago, 
the major plumbing fixture manufacturers began quietly 
trimming this appetite. New water saving toilets by Ameri- 
can Standard, the industry’s largest concern, and Kohler, 
Crane, Eljer, and Briggs feature redesigned bowls and 
tanks that need only 3.0 to 3.5 gallons per flush. 

Their mechanisms are not dramatic departures from 
standard designs. A 1972 study of toilet operations by Wel- 
ton Becket & Associates, Los Angeles, indicated that a 
conventional tank toilet needs only 1% to 2% gallons of wa- 
ter per flush to rinse out its bowl. The remaining expendi- 
ture is used to generate sufficient pressure to empty the 
bowl. And here is where designers could and did save wa- 
ter with minor structural changes. 

However, the Becket study suggested that flattening the 
trapway and channeling supply line water and pressure to 
assist a flush from a smaller tank volume does more than 
reduce water requirements. It may reduce the ability of the 
bowl to handle larger quantities of waste. Two flushes 
might be needed instead of one. (The described design 
modifications are of necessity a generalization.) Industry 
spokesmen do not concede such a problem. In any case, a 
one-third reduction of toilet water consumption is a sub- 
stantial saving. 

Judging from an uninterrupted consumer preference for 
conventional (often slightly lower cost) toilets, Americans 
have not slaked their thirst for water. Most water saving toi- 
lets are sold overseas to places more mindful of water sup- 
plies, like the Caribbean. Government incentives, a precipi- 
tous rise in metered water rates, or heaven forbid, a ‘‘water 
crisis" might reverse this pattern. 


The people's choice 

In 1975, the bulk of toilet production represents ''business 
as usual.’’ Not only are the basic mechanisms for tank toi- 
lets, commercial toilets, and urinals essentially what they 
were at the turn of the century, the principal material for 
bowls and tanks is still vitreous china. As industry spokes- 
men unanimously agree, vitreous china provides a superior 
sanitary surface against bacterial penetration and absorp- 
tion no other material can equal. 

Tank mechanicals are increasingly substituting plastics 
in parts not under stress, where once only brass and steel 
were used. But flushometer valve designs continue to spec- 
ify these metals. And toilet seats and seat covers are made 


History of the toilet in cross sections showing typical problems and op- 
portunities: 1 pan closet and 2 valve closet, failure to dilute and purge 
bowl contents; 3 washout closet, insufficient head to purge lower basin; 4 
washdown closet, continuous water movement with minimal loss of head; 
5 syphonic closet, supplementary water jet for flushing action; 6 water- 
saving syphonic jet closet, contemporary washdown action modified for 
reduced water consumption (courtesy of Eljer); 7 vacuum closet, vacuum 
suction of bowl contents as water plugs (courtesy of Colt Industries); 8 
compost closet, aerobic bacterial decomposition of waste products (cour- 
tesy of Clivus Multrum, U.S.A.). 
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as before of high impact plastics or compressed wood fiber 
with baked on plastic finishes. 

(Here is perhaps the only surviving touch of frivolity in 
what was once entirely the potter's art. Some manufac- 
turers now offer seat covers in decorator patterns and tex- 
tures that can be unexpectedly striking. Who would believe 
that today's streamlined flush toilets are descendants of 
pottery sculpted as ‘‘The Dolphin,” ‘‘Pedestal Lion," ‘‘Mul- 
berry Peach,” or Acanthus’’?) 


Your flushes are numbered 

Should the taps be shut down across America, three prom- 
ising new toilets could figure significantly. Two continue to 
rely on water. The other uses none. The industry is watch- 

ing them with interest. 

Flushmate by Water Control Products/N.A., Inc., Bir- 
mingham, Mich. actually requires a conventional bowl for 
its unconventional tank. Inside this tank, the force of water 
supply line pressure compresses a volume of captive air 
which is stored as potential energy. Depressing its push 
button opens a tank valve, and permits the compressed air 
to expel tank water into the bowl. 

Its designers believe the unit can equal or better the 
flushing pressure of conventional tanks while requiring only 
2.0 to 2.5 gallons of water per flush. It is currently pro- 
duced as a steel tank with steel, brass, and plastic parts 
within a tough plastic shroud, ready to replace a conven- 
tional tank atop any bowl. Retrofitting Flushmates for com- 
mercial toilets and urinals are in preparation. 

(Readers are cautioned that industry officials harbor 
some reservations about the efficacy of Flushmate. The 
concept is nonetheless conceded to be sound. Consumer 
reaction should be forthcoming when marketing begins, 
perhaps as early as this August.) 


Why flush at all? 

The Environvac by Colt Industries, Beloit, Wis. is even more 
parsimonious with water. A rubber and plastic diaphragm 
discharge valve inside its vitreous china bowl housing is 
connected by pipe to a receiving tank and vacuum pump to 
literally suck away bowl contents: soil and water plugs con- 
taining only three pints of water each. Discharge can then 
be treated separately as Black Water, or combined with 
Gray Water (nontoilet waste) as in most municipal treat- 
ment systems. 

(Colt first developed Environvac for U.S. Coast Guard 
marine applications. Now it is offered in a portable recrea- 
tional use structure. An independent licensed dealership is 
being established for architectural sales.) 

The other alternative does not presuppose widespread 
drought conditions, but it might as well. Clivus Multrum 
(Latin for ‘inclining compost room’’) is a waterless organic 
toilet and kitchen waste disposal and treatment system. It 
engages microorganisms present in a starter layer of peat 
and top soil to convert waste products into humus suitable 
for gardens. While Clivus Multrum is virtually unknown in 
the U.S., some 1000 units have been in use for up to 30 
years in Sweden, home of inventor Rikard Lindstrom. 

It is a rationalization of the natural process of decay by 
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aerobic soil bacteria. Inside its large fiberglass container, 
waste products fed from overhead toilet and kitchen waste 
tubes slide down a 30 degree incline of earth and achieve 
complete decomposition into ''humus'' when they reach 
the bottom. A ventilator pipe draws off the gaseous by- 
products (mostly carbon dioxide and water vapor) from air 
baffled waste chambers in the container, while more supply 
air is drawn downward by convection through toilet and 
kitchen tubes. 

Will Clivus Multrum make cities green again? It yields 3 to 
10 gallons of soil per person per year, which could make 
New York an agricultural powerhouse. It is rather expensive 
now, and is recommended for domestic and small industrial 
structures. If Clivus Multrum U.S.A., Cambridge, Mass. 
headed by Abby Rockefeller of the New York family is suc- 
cessful, we may never ‘‘flush’’ again. 


Rub a dub dub 

What is a bath, but a large dish? asks Lawrence Wright in 
Clean and Decent. The Cretan bath was precisely this: a 
rectangular vessel having two long parallel sides rising 
slightly to one end and free of taps or drains. Subsequent 
baths as humble as the medieval wooden tub or as sub- 
stantial as the Renaissance marble compartment could be 
equally primitive operations. Thirty gallons of water, give or 
take some, were carried to the bath, heated at an enormous 
expense, poured in, and emptied out, usually all by hand. 

When running hot water was added to the self-draining 
"dish" in the 1850s, bathing became a painless experi- 
ence. The improved bath was a prim accessory of sheet 
metal decorated with painted wood grain or stenciled pat- 
tern. Service connections were left exposed and un- 
adorned. But such puritan rigor was short-lived. 

Sizable fortunes were amassed in the latter half of the 
century, and by 1880 America's taste for opulence spilled 
into the bathroom. Wood paneling with marble pilasters, 
carpet, curtains, stained glass, and polished brass hard- 
ware surrounded the bath as piéce de résistance. For the 
wealthiest customers, the massive one-piece porcelain 
bath, strong and serviceable, was selected. Less fortunate 
buyers chose the sheet metal bath or a new idea, the cast 
iron bath. Both were designed with flat rims to be built into 
wood cabinets with tile splashbacks. 

A smooth one-piece cast iron bath with controlled sec- 
tional thickness and weight had become a reality. Success 
did not immediately lead to luxury bath production. Manu- 
facturers could not find a satisfactory coating for the inner 
surface of the bath. Galvanized finishes did not satisfy the 
aesthetic standards of the day. And enamel paint could not 
take repeated hot water immersions and abrasion from nor- 
mal use. (Bathers were sometimes enameled by their tubs!) 

By 1900 the bathroom recovered its senses; hygiene was 
a scientific exercise. The bathroom cum harem became a 
laboratory of white tile, white marble wainscot, and white 
enamel. As it shrank in size, its fixtures did likewise, and 
they lined up against a wall to shorten plumbing runs. The 
bath surrendered its trappings, which at the height of its 
glory included a ponderous shower cabinet (the ‘‘hooded 
bath") at one end. 


Standardization became the credo. Along with dimen- 
sional standards for bathroom planning came the 5’-6” 
parallel sided rolled rim bath with tap connections and 
drain, ready for mass production. Steel sheet needed costly 
hand work, so its production soon ceased. By 1910, the 
cast iron single shell bath had a tough new glass inner lin- 
ing called ‘porcelain enamel." A properly applied vitreous 
finish meant the bath would be easy to clean, tolerant of 
thermal flux, and resistant to abrasion. 

The only alternative to this was the bone china bath. This 
superior product was first mass produced for popular con- 
sumption in 1916, some 10 years after technicians learned 
to pour clay liquified with water and salts into plaster molds 
for tunnel kiln baking. Skilled hand building of china baths 
on armitures was no longer necessary. 

At the same time, the double shell cast iron bath, porce- 
lain enameled inside out, was readied for sale. It quickly be- 
came the standard for quality. A good many homeowners 
today prefer its solid, heavy presence. 

Not everyone in the plumbing fixtures industry shares 
this affection for cast iron. This can be seen in the current 
profusion of new materials and methods for bath building. 
Prestigious china baths are still available. And most manu- 
facturers have a line of cast iron baths. In addition, steel 
baths have reappeared, made from heavy 14 gauge sheet, 
and baths of sheet or cast acrylic and reinforced fiberglass 
are now being offered. Another surprise: the 5'-6"' standard 
bath has rivals. 


The sweet and heavy burden 

For years the industry has examined alternatives to the cast 
iron bath. Not that the material is inadequate to its task. But 
it entails high foundry cost—so much so that when one pro- 
ducer developed an improved steel bath, it dropped its cast 
iron line. As a company officer points out, a steel bath 
weighs less than half its cast iron counterpart, or 150 Ibs 
versus 350 Ibs. 

What has happened to the steel bath? Traditional com- 
plaints refer to its thin walls and insufficient bracing. The 
improved version has solid steel channel bottom support 
and internal wall stiffeners. The industry feels the steel bath 
can now be specified for quality installations. 

Reflecting the public's continuing ambivalence towards 
plastics, sales of plastic baths for commercial use outpace 
that for residential. Manufacturers are recommending 
proper liquid cleansing agents for plastic surfaces while en- 
deavoring to improve their abrasion resistance. Lighted 
cigarettes still scorch their skins—where just a few years 
ago they melted right through certain models. 

When America buys a bath today, it is most likely to be 
enameled steel. The industry gives the bath sales as steel, 
46 percent, cast iron, 33 percent, and plastics, 21 percent. 
With more chemical and processing modifications and 
structural reinforcing, acrylic and fiberglass baths should 
find more acceptance. 

Meanwhile, something strange has befallen the familiar 
"bathtub."' The classic rectangle is still in quantity produc- 
tion. But a number of producers have begun to stretch that 
envelope. Half baths have always been available for tight 


Above: contemporary bidet in plan and elevation (courtesy of Briggs). Be- 
low: countertop sink with self-draining soap recess (courtesy of Crane). 
Bottom: pedestal lavatory (courtesy of American Standard) 
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space conditions. Now oversized baths, deep draft baths, 
whirlpool baths, an updated four-legged free-standing 
bath, and integrated one-piece splashwall baths are avail- 
able in certain standard lines. 

Does this herald a return to bathroom luxury? The indus- 
try is not completely sure. Some major concerns are gam- 
bling on this. Their specialty items anticipate a buyer who 
might want a bath big enough for several people that holds 
130 gallons of water (check the capacity of the hot water 
tank before buying), another deep enough to seat the 
bather up to his neck in water, or one featuring a built-in 
whirlpool mechanism. Other manufacturers are more re- 
strained. For example, one builds a prestige contoured 
bath with brass grab rail. But in the standard dimensions. 

On the other hand, integrated one-piece splashwall 
baths are not really luxury items. Built of fiberglass and so 
large they do not fit through most doorways (the bathroom 
is built around them), they attract commercial users be- 
cause of their simple one-trade installation, seamless con- 
struction which facilitates cleaning, and light weight. The 
economic advantages are obvious. 


Out, damned spot 

Long before Louis Pasteur, someone conceived the sen- 
sible practice of washing one's hands. Since raccoons do 
this too without the aid of science, we may attribute our 
doing so to commonsense. But our propensity for imbuing 
physical necessity with symbolic portent gets in the way. 
So a complex of cultural activities and artifacts arose to 
bring water to a user, gather enough of it to immerse his 
hands, and carry the waste away. 

The history of the lavatory or sink is thus resplendent 
with elegant iconographic accessories that were as primi- 
tive in operation as the baths of their time. For serious 
scrubbing, the medieval religious used a laver, a stone 
trough where thin trickles of water streamed constantly into 
self-draining basins. But religious and laymen both resorted 
to less practical solutions for ceremonial washing: for ex- 
ample, the aquamanile (portable reservoir with spout, often 
designed as a unicorn or lion) splashed water on hands 
held above a wash basin. 

In the 18th Century, fashionable Europeans used a tri- 
pod washstand with recesses or holes to accommodate a 
bowl and water jug. This was formalized as a cabinet with 
basin depression and holes for round soap dishes. Only af- 


Ancillary and emphatically unmechanistic form and function find ac- 
commodation in the bathroom. Left to right, top to bottom, opposite page: 
Residence, 1975 Los Angeles, Architect: Charles W. Moore Associates; 
handcrafted faucets and sinks produced today from designs more than a 
century old (courtesy of Sherle Wagner); Residence, 1971 New York, Ar- 
chitect: William H. Ehrlich (Photo: Norman McGrath); Residence, 1971 
New York, Architect: Gwathmey-Siegel (Photo: Ezra Stoller, C) ESTO). ll- 
lustrations on this page in descending order courtesy of American Stan- 
dard, Kohler, Kohler, and American Standard. 
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Technics: Plumbing fixtures 


ter 1870 did the modern lavatory appear, boasting running 
water and built-in drain. 

It shared the fortune of the modern bath: feast to famine 
to feast. In the late 19th Century it was lavishly outfitted as 
a basin sunk in a marble counter atop a wood cabinet, 
complemented by tiled splashback, framed mirror, and 
towel rails. Supply and waste pipes hid in the cabinet. 


A splash of schizophrenia 

In 1900, this imposing furniture yielded to a one-piece cast 
iron or vitreous china basin that could stand alone on metal 
legs or its own pedestal, or cantilever from a structural wall 
hanger. Sensuality was banished. Styling was devoted 
merely to basin form, soap recess, drainage holes, and 
overall contour. The space below was left open for clean- 
ing. Or form follows cleaning mop. 

Today the cabinet lavatory is popular again in bathrooms 
and kitchens. Not all commercial or institutional users 
might value the void beneath, but homeowners and others 
in need of storage space do. Our great-grandparents would 
recognize these new models at once. 

Sanitary vitreous china is still considered the best mate- 
rial for lavatories. Cast iron and acrylics are also used, 
though the public has not shown great enthusiasm for the 
latter. For wear and tear and the sometimes complex forms 
that designers give them (e.g., one producer tucks a 
drained soap recess into the basin wall of some models) vit- 
reous china will be busy in lavatory production for some 
time. Most self-supporting units will still be cast iron. 

Contemporary styling, uncluttered and grimly purpose- 
ful, is an acknowledgement of the lavatory's constant expo- 
sure to water and waste products. Among the more elegant 
designs is a pedestal lavatory incorporating a washbowl by 
Douglas Scott, 1963, from the Design Collection of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Architects whose clients seek more 
opulent solutions must step outside the mass market. Cus- 
tom fixture makers like New York's legendary Sherle Wag- 
ner still handcraft the lavish toilets, baths, and lavatories of 
previous centuries in choicest materials at premium cost. 
For the general public, architects can vary off-the-shelf col- 
OrS, taps, and cabinets (as a rule not offered by the plumb- 
ing fixture builders). 


What do you say to a bidet? 

There are occasions in the affairs of adult men and women 
when a quick cleansing of the pelvic area is most con- 
venient. So reasoned the sophisticated French nobility of 
the 18th Century when they presented the world with the 
bidet. This bowl with four legs was later hidden in harlequin 
furniture. Then running water and sewer drainage brought 
it out again as a sort of low sink. 

Visitors to Europe find it in residences and hotels every- 
where. Europe is also its principal habitat. The English dis- 
liked the "little pony” at first sight for its alleged impropi- 
ety, and Americans have shared the opinion ever since. 

Nevertheless, the U.S. industry has decided that bidets 
are a good long-term investment. Vitreous china models 
styled to companion toilets have been available here for 
years. At the moment, sales are not too encouraging. The 
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reason seems to be that U.S. hygiene genuinely differs 
from European practice. As one industry designer remarks, 
"Americans are always taking a bath.” 


Prosit! 

Our forefathers had many more fixtures to choose from 
than we do today. The industry has consolidated from a 
bustling field of little shops in the previous century to a 
handful of large volume/low profit per unit businesses 
which are only one of their parent companies' activities. 
Marketing, sales, and service are handled by manufac- 
turer's network or independent authorized distributors, or a 
combination of both. All this reflects the need to blunt the 
financial vulnerability of being tied to the building industry. 

Because the architect is professionally committed to high 
quality plumbing fixtures, manufacturers warmly welcome 
their participation, however small share of the total market 
volume it may be. Their sympathy for the designer is quite 
natural. Architects are frequently asked to create conspic- 
uously situated and carefully planned bathrooms, wash- 
rooms, and custom hygiene facilities. Their sometimes ex- 
ceptional results become models for homebuilders and 
home remodelers. In other words, architects upgrade the 
general use of plumbing fixtures. 

To assist designers, the industry provides numerous edu- 
cational aids. These take the form of architectural service 
centers staffed with designing engineers, detailing rough-in 
books, and planning guidebooks. Architects with unusual 
design problems, such as certain industrial, commercial, 
school, or hospital installations, are encouraged to consult 
industry experts about specialized fixtures and layouts. 

Of course, architects experienced with washroom design 
realize there is much more to the problem than major fix- 
tures. Not to be overlooked are toilet stall partitions, soap 
and towel dispensers, convenience shelves, litter disposals, 
mirrors, floor and wall surfaces, and grab rails for the hand- 
icapped, to name a few. Architects are by no means infal- 
lible in deploying these components, in the opinion of in- 
dustry representatives. Industry advice might eliminate 
such gaffes as the rivers of trailing water between lavatories 
and towel dispensers placed too far apart. 

Technical progress in plumbing fixtures can be elusive. 
Oversized baths actually hark back to medieval tubs so 
big—due to the rarity of hot water—that family, friends, and 
perhaps a meal with musical accompaniment could be han- 
dled by one with ease. And new circular ‘‘wash fountain" 
lavatories that dispense water jets into circular basins for 
safe, economical industrial or institutional gang service 
washrooms are really medieval lavers in disguise. 

Do Americans really want luxury fixtures? What will water 
conservation enforcement do to fixture size and operation? 
Will the shrinking American middle-class dwelling unit re- 
quire new fixture designs that stretch young family budg- 
ets? The future of the industry is not easy to predict, espe- 
cially during the current depression of the building trades. 
But their products will always be with us in some form. One 
wonders why H.G. Wells avoided the subject in his War Be- 
tween the Worlds. ''Take us to your lavatory!” Indeed. 
[Roger Yee] 


Complement and contrast in the architectural 
surround of chaste plumbing fixtures. Left to 
right, top to bottom, on this page: Residence, 
1965 Grosse Pointe Shores, Mich., Architect 
William Kessler & Associates (Photo: Balthazar 
Korab); Residence, 1973 New York, Architect: 
Robert A. M. Stern & John S. Hagmann; Resi- 
dence, 1974 New York, Designer: Joseph Bra- 
swell (ASID) Associates, Inc. (Photo: Norman 
McGrath); Residence, 1974 New York, De- 
signer: Josephine Franzen (Photo: Norman 
McGrath). 
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Bethlehem 


These practical aids make it easier 
to design in steel 


phone: 


ATLANTA 
(404) 522-4918 


BALTIMORE 
(301) 685-5700 


BOSTON 
(617) 267-2111 
BUFFALO 
(716) 856-2400 
CHICAGO 
(312) 664-5422 


CINCINNATI 
(513) 381-6440 


CLEVELAND 
(216) 696-1881 


DETROIT 
(313) 336-5500 


HOUSTON 
(713) 224-5311 


LOS ANGELES 
(213) 726-0611 


NEW HAVEN 
(203) 865-0833 


NEW YORK 
(212) 688-5522 


PHILADELPHIA 
(215) 561-1100 


PITTSBURGH 
(412) 281-5900 


ST. LOUIS 
(314) 726-4500 
SAN FRANCISCO 
(415) 981-2121 


SEATTLE 
(206) 285-2200 


Ask for Sales Engineer. 


That's our objective: to help you select the most 
favorable steel framing system for your structure... and 
help you do it faster than ever before. 


What you see here is just a sample of the many design aids 
Bethlehem makes available to architects and designers. 
Our library is constantly being enlarged and.updated 

as new steels and new design techniques are developed. 


Are you on our mailing list? If not, call your Bethlehem 
Sales Engineer. He'll see that you're kept up to date. 


Informative slide presentations 


A number of slide-illustrated presentations are 
available for your in-house programs, or for meetings 
conducted by your professional and technical societies. 


Running from 20 to 45 minutes long, these presentations 
cover steel systems in architecture. . . . cable-roof 
structures .. . high-strength steels ... the San Fernando 
earthquake . . . exposed steel-framed parking 

structures . . . weathering steel: where and how... 
Hartford Coliseum space frame fabrication and erection 
... and many other subjects of interest to architects. 


Want more information? 


Just call the Bethlehem Sales Engineer at the Bethlehem 
sales office nearest you. His number is listed at left. 

He'll be happy to give you the details on our design aids, 
on our framing analysis program, or answer any 
questions you may have on steel product applications 

for the construction market. Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


ETHEEHE 
ST "e 
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THE SUN ANGLE 
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CALCULATOR. 


Circle No. 355, on Reader Service Card 


A DESIGN TOOL FOR WORKING WITH, 
AND CONTROLLING SOLAR HEAT. 


Man is still pondering an age-old architectural prob- 
lem. The problem of controlling the sun's effects on 
residential and commercial building design. Today, 
the right solution must be an energy-efficient one. 
LOF is helping. 

We've developed a sun angle calculator. It's a 
unique tool that can help you design adequate sun 
control into your buildings—determine the necessary 
width and length of overhangs—or the height and 
width of lateral sun controls, such as fins and trees. 
It can assist you in the solar orientation of buildings 
and in predicting the energy requirements for 
climate control within a structure. 

Now, time-consuming methods of obtaining per- 
tinent sun angular values are no longer needed. The 
Sun Angle Calculator is a fast, easy way to deter- 
mine necessary values for all possible time and sun 
orientation conditions. And these values are appli- 
cable to all latitudes within the United States. 

Because LOF would like to see you design 
with the principles of solar energy and daylight 
illumination, we're making the Sun Angle Calculator 
available for only $5.00, well below our production 
costs. Simply enclose a check with the coupon below, 
and get ready to beat the sun atits own game. 


Enclosed is a check frr$______ ($5.00 per 
calculator) for ____ LOF Sun Angle Cal- 
culator(s) & instruction book(s). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 Madison Avenue, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| FIRM 

| 

fe Te 
| 

| 

| Toledo, Ohio 43695, Attn: Corporate Affairs-MDSE 
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BEAUTY. One of the more than 200 attractive 
choices in Wilson Art, here used for table 
tops that enhance restaurant decor 


DURABLE. Perfect for high-traffic areas — 
fixtures, walls, hallways, elevators. Wilson 
Art takes scuffs and kicks yet stays unmarred 
for years of service 


MAINTENANCE-FREE. Tough, hard-surfaced 
Wilson Art resists burns and stains. A quick 
wipe now and then restores its original beauty 
with ease 


LONGEVITY. Long life cycles — 10, 15, even 
20 years — mean Wilson Art outlasts most 
other decorative surfacing materials. Durable 
beauty. 


ECONOMY. Very reasonable initial cost, plus 
savings on low maintenance and durability 
gives Wilson Art excellent life-cycle costs. 


IMAGE. Set a tone, create an atmosphere. 
At a fraction of the cost of many other 
decorative surfaces, Wilson Art gives 
designers flexibility and control. 


SANITARY. Moisture-repellant Wilson Art 
provides easy-clean, stay-clean decorative 
surfaces ideal for lavatory applications. 


IMPACT-RESISTANT. Super-tough, 
extra-thick Dor-Surf® —made by Wilson Art 
to take a door's rough life. No kick- or 
push-plates needed. 


COMPATABILITY. Wilson Art harmonizes with 
many decorative materials. Try it with wood, 
brick, paint, stone to neutralize or accent. 


Here's how Wilson Art brand laminated plastic can help you 
reduce life-cycle cost and improve design control. 


Design control 

The 257-choice wide palette of 
Wilson Art brand patterns, woodgrains, 
and solids rises to meet your design 
challenges. Four finishes give Wilson 
Art brand laminated plastics texture 
flexibility, too. Get the satisfaction of 
control every step of the way, from the 
board through to the completed project. 
Cost control 

Low costs—initial and life-cycle — 
make Wilson Art brand laminated plastic 
an appealing design choice for a variety 
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of vertical and horizontal applications. 
Exceptional durability, great longevity, 
and low maintenance are the keys to 
Wilson Art brand cost advantages. 
Job control 

Great service is the heart of the 
Wilson Art system. Our unique ware- 
house concept ensures quick delivery, 
whether it's one sheet for remodeling 
or a thousand for your big projects. No 
fabricator delays; no project delays. 
Specify Wilson Art for fixtures and furni- 
ture, one of the four Wilsonwall& sys- 


tems for walls, and Dor-Surf for doors. 
You'll receive lower life-cycle costs and 
the best service from Wilson Art. 


Warehouses: 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Denver 

Los Angeles 


When the chips are down, 
you can depend on Wilson Art. 


Miami ® 
New Jersey 

San Francisco Sa” LAMINATED PLASTIC 
Seattle 


New York 
Temple, Texas WILSON ART. ..TEMPLE, TEXAS. . . 76501 
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It's the law 


Bidding documents 


Bernard Tomson and Norman Coplan 


Alternate proposals in bidding documents, while 
permitting maximum flexibility, are also the 
cause of disputes when incorrectly interpreted. 


Including alternate proposals in bidding documents is os- 
tensibly to furnish maximum flexibility to the owner. On oc- 
casion, on public contracts, the procedure is used as a de- 
vice to manipulate the selection of the low bidder through 
the selective acceptance of certain "alternates." Some- 
times, the inclusion of alternates in bid documents engen- 
ders disputes involving the application or interpretation of 
alternates which either have or have not been accepted. 

In a recent case (Mars Associates, Inc. v. Health and 
Mental Hygiene Facilities Improvement Corporation, 364 
N.Y.S. 2d 67) an appellate court in New York was called 
upon to resolve a dispute between a successful bidder for a 
construction contract and the owner which involved the in- 
terpretation of bid documents containing several alternates. 
The bidding documents requested bidders to state a base 
bid for the project as a whole, plus a specific amount which 
would be added to or deducted from the base bid for each 
of 16 alternate proposals. One of these alternate proposals, 
designated 12C, provided as follows: 

"Alternate No. 12C—Acquisition of Adjacent Property 
a. It is anticipated that the adjacent property to the west of 
the present site, which is presently being utilized as a park- 
ing lot, will be acquired by New York City. In such event, 
the Contractor will be permitted to use a portion of this ad- 
jacent property for material storage, staging and access to 
the present building site. (see Drawing A-1 for extent of 
area to be available) In the event this property is not ac- 
quired within 90 days of Notice to Proceed, the Contractor 
shall state the addition to the Contract Amount should this 
property not be available for use by the Contractor.'' The 
contractor had stated in his bid that if alternate 12C was 
not selected, there would be an addition to the contract 
amount of $50,000. 

When the construction contract was executed, alternates 
2C, 13C, and 15C were expressly included in the contract, 
but alternate 12C was not. The owner contended, in de- 
fense of the contractor's $50,000 claim, that since there 
was no reference to alternate 12C in the contract, it was 


not part of that contract, and the plaintiff could not, there- 
fore, claim any compensation in connection with it. The 
plaintiff contended that the contract stated that all terms 
and conditions in the proposal and specifications were in- 
cluded in the contract and under this umbrella, alternate 
12C was a part thereof. Further, argued the plaintiff, 12C 
was a self-executing provision, not conditioned upon ac- 
ceptance or rejection. 

The trial court held in favor of the owner based upon the 
premise that since three alternates were expressly included 
in the contract, the implication arose that alternate 12C was 
not to be included. Upon appeal, this determination was re- 
versed and the contractor awarded $50,000. 

In its decision upon appeal, the appellate court pointed 
out that alternate 12C differed in nature from the three al- 
ternates which were expressly accepted. These alternates 
called for additions or deletions of components or substitu- 
tion of materials. None of the alternates, except 12C, were 
of such a nature as to be automatically includable upon the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of a specified condition. In 
this respect, the Court said: 

"Alternate 12C, however, was not a true alternative in 
terms of structural components or materials. Rather, in an- 
ticipating that a specified parcel of property as indicated on 
the drawings would be available for use as a storage, stag- 
ing and access area, this item of the contract was setting 
forth a condition which would effect performance of the 
contract in its entirety, and thus was a factor to be taken 
into account by bidders in estimating their costs of per- 
formance. In directing bidders to 'state the addition to the 
Contract Amount should this property not be available for 
use by the Contractor', it must have been anticipated that 
the unavailability of said property would result in increased 
costs of performing the contract as a whole. By the very 
terms of the provision, a 90-day period was established for 
determining whether or not the property would in fact be 
available. Therefore, this provision did not lend itself to ac- 
ceptance at the time of contract execution, whereas the 
other alternates were amendable to acceptance or rejec- 
tion. Under these circumstances, we accept plaintiff's con- 
tention that alternate 12C was self-executing upon the fail- 
ure of defendant after 90 days to acquire the property. 
None of the other alternates contained language indicating 
that they were self-executing upon a stated condition, nor 
were they such that they could be self-executing. '' 

The Appellate Court, in rejecting the conclusion of the 
Trial Court that ''plaintiff, as an experienced contractor, 
should have known that alternate 12C was subject to ac- 
ceptance or rejection by the owner,” stated: 

"If defendant did not wish to pay the addition to the con- 
tract set forth by plaintiff in its bid which would be paid 
upon unavailability of the property, it should have rejected 
the bid. Having failed to do so, we feel that plaintiff was en- 
titled to rely on the language indicating that the contract 
price would be increased by that stated addition, $50,000, 
if the property were not acquired.” O 
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BRK ..ecmoucs 


BRK's new MCP741 Master Control Panel 
and advanced ionization detectors solve 
many ofthe special problems of apartment 
house fire detection. 


Basically, a BRK system consists of at least 
one ionization detector in each apartment, and 
a centrally located Master Control Panel, to 
which the ionization units are connected by a 
simple 2-wire circuit. The ionization detectors 
will sound an alarm in the affected apartment, 
as well as a general alarm at the Panel and 
throughout the building. 

Each ionization detector has terminal strips to 
which heat sensors and rate-of-rise detectors 
can be connected. There's a battery conversion 
feature, too, allowing the ionization detector 
to be cut out of the building's system and oper- 
ated on battery power alone. If an apartment has 
too many nuisance alarms that disturb the whole 
building, its detector can be placed on battery 
operation, confining alarms to that apartment 
only. 

To insure each apartment's privacy, while 
allowing tests of its detector, BRK has key- 
operated test stations for hallway location. The 
key not only tests for “power on’, but also 
checks the unit's circuits and sensitivity. Hall- 
way pull boxes are also part of the BRK system, 
and are connected to the MCP741 Control 
Panel. This advanced solid-state panel accom- 
modates up to 8 zone modules, each capable of 
handling up to 60 detectors. Overall, the system 
can accommodate hundreds of ionization de- 
tectors, plus an almost infinite number of heat 
and rate-of-rise detectors and pull boxes. 

Other features include remote annunciation, 
battery backup power and float recharge system 
in the control panel, UL listing of detectors 
and panel, easy installation, and reliable opera- 
tion. For more facts write or phone BRK Elec- 
tronics, Div. of Pittway Corp., 525 Rathbone 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. 60538. Phone: (312) 892-8721. 
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Jennison-Wright Kreolite Wood Block Floors are adding new life to all sorts of 
establishments. The naturally beautiful effects of wood, and particularly end grain wood, 
have captured the imagination of eclectic owners, architects and designers. Though end 
grain wood blocks were originally created for industrial floors and have served that 
purpose long and well (for over 60 years) our new process using a clear, transparent 

preservative has opened up many new fields for this handsome prod- 


blocks uct. (Developers of shopping centers, book stores, res- 
taurants, etc., please take notice) It not only enhances 


blend Í 
beautif at Abercrombie and Fitch, too! 


its environment with mellow warmth and charm, but it also offers extreme durability and 
relaxing “softness” for tired feet—and jangled nerves. This is truly a luxury floor that 
deserves the acclaim it is receiving. We'll welcome your expression of interest. Please 
write us . 


- The Abercrombie & Fitch Store, Oak Brook Plaza in Oak Brook, Illinois 


— 


JENNISON- 
WRIGHT 


The Jennison-Wright Corporation, P.O. Box 691, Toledo, Ohio 43694 . . . you'll find us in Sweet's Catalog and in the Yellow Pages 
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WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
OPERABLE 
WALLS... 


| 


by Richards-Wilcox 
for New Memphis Convention Complex 


Towering 44 feet from the floor of the Everett R. Cook Conven- 
tion and Exhibition Center, Memphis, is the largest, most com- 
plex operable wall installation ever built. The Richards-Wilcox 
walls divide the gigantic main hall (126,900 sq. ft.) into two or 
three rooms. 

One wall section has a continuous run of 297 lineal feet, plus 
two sections each 144 feet long. The power-operated walls 
move smoothly on tracks mounted two feet above the ceiling, 
and provide an effective sight-and-sound barrier for the multi- 
purpose hall. 

No matter how large or small your partitioning needs, call on 
Richards-Wilcox -the Experienced Operable Wall People. 


RW Richards-Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


— 120 Third Street, Aurora, Ill. 60507 
Phone: (312) 897-6951 


One of the White Consolidated Industries 


Wel 


Books 


Love of place 


Topophilia: A study of Environmental Perception, Atti- 
tudes and Values by Yi-Fu Tuan. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1974, illus. 270 pp., $8.95; $5.50 paper. 

Reviewed by David Clarke, Executive Director, Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 

This landmark book will take some explaining to make 
clear just what it is, as is often the case with new and 
strange issues. The title means love of place.” It is not 
about the environment, or about architecture, or indeed 
about any things. Rather, it is a Wittgenstein-like treatise in 
which we explore, along with the author, the meaning of 
things. But it's really one more step removed than that. It's 
about the meaning of our experience of things. The book 
has no pictures; just a few diagrams. 

To try to clarify this book, it's useful to toy with Russell's 
remark that all of reality comprises things and their rela- 
tions. The reality of "things" seldom comes into question 
except in the exercises of Realists like Bishop Berkeley, 
who pointed out that we know things only through demon- 
strably faulty modes of perception. This book owes a good 
deal to such lines of thought, and it is indeed based on the 
assumption that we do not know things directly but only 
through our biologically and culturally filtered experience 
of them. (Tuan recounts anecdotes like this: "Outside the 
rainforest the pygmy is bewildered by distance, the lack of 
trees and the sharpness of relief. He seems incapable of 
reading the cues of perspective. Colin Turnbull describes 
the bewilderment of the pygmy, Kenge, when he was taken 
to the open grasslands. .. . A flock of buffaloes grazes sev- 
eral miles away. . . . Kenge asked... . ‘what insects are 
these?’ ”He roared with laughter when told they were buf- 
faloes.) 

"Relations" are tricky to deal with because there is no 
physical denotation at all to be sure or unsure of. You can- 
not produce a pound of, say, the relation “to the left of,” al- 
though you can see it and explain it. And although you can 
conceivably have things (or more appropriately, one thing) 
without relations, you cannot have relations without things. 
The person preoccupied with “relations” is just as inex- 
tricably tied to ‘‘things’’ as the person who cannot get 
beyond them. 

This dualistic way of looking at reality can be used to 
look at the profession of architecture as well. Forgetting for 
a moment distinctions based on job descriptions, there can 
be said to be just two groups among architects: those who 
think of buildings qua objects and whose interest is totally 
circumscribed within the objects themselves and their 
properties, and those who are more interested in the hu- 
man experience of those objects. The knee-jerk reaction is 
that the former are practitioners and the latter are teachers, 
critics, writers, etc., and in general, that's probably true— 
but there are glaring exceptions. For instance, the people 
involved with Oppositions (a new magazine of architectural 
criticism), are basically a literary, nonpracticing crowd but 
they are very clearly in the sachlichkeit or object-oriented 
crowd, and so are many teachers. And much of the work of 
Maybeck, Goff, MLTW, and many, many unknown archi- 
[continued on page 90] 
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“When you face the ocean, 
you face paint problems. 
So we use Glidden Ceiling 
Texture and Glid-Iex?" 


TOM LYONS, Owner, Ocean Beach Holiday Inn*, 39th Street, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 


When Tom Lyons decided to expand 
his ocean-front Holiday Inn®, he wanted the 
old section to match the new. Glid-Tex did 
the job outside, and Glidden Ceiling Texture 
did the job inside. 

"We'd already used these two Glidden 
textured finishes and we know the smooth, 
long-lasting cover up performance they 
give. We've used stucco, too, so we know 
Glid-Tex and Ceiling Texture outlast stucco 
by at least five times. 

"We not only got one-coat hiding that 
lasts, we also got the service of Glidden's 
man in Virginia Beach. He knows more 
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about paint than anyone in this area. 

"We figure we saved at least 200% 
compared to stucco.” 

You don’t have to face the ocean to 
profit by using Glid-Tex and Ceiling Texture. 
Just face facts. 

Ask your Glidden representative for 
complete data, or write. 


E b GLIDDEN COATINGS & RESINS 


ARCHITECTURAL & MAINTENANCE 


SCM CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 44115 
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IT PITS 


Name your dimensions and we'll provide a modular 
walkin that fits . . . exactly. We use true, full-size 
dimensions, not nominals, making your specification work 
easier. Means more storage space, too. To insure a perfect 
fit, all components are factory tested. Vollrath walk-ins 
are fabricated in accordance with N.S.F. and U.L. 
standards, using the latest technology: foamed-in-place 
urethane insulation, posi-loc assembly, fully coved floors 
and ceilings, tight energy-saving joints and doors. Wide 
choice of options, finishes, self-contained or remote 
refrigeration systems to fit your needs and requirements. 


Ask your Vollrath equipment specialist 
for details, or send for our comprehensive 
design/specification manual. 


|eoMrath I — 
THE VOLLRATN COMPANY - SHEBOYGAN, WIS. — 
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Books continued from page 88 


tects is in the experience-oriented camp. 

Jørn Utzon's Sidney Opera House is a fine example of 
the sachlichkeit preoccupation. Being hard to build, tran- 
scendentally expensive, highly expressionistic, controver- 
sial, etc., all makes the building a bit like facing the tiger. 
Traditionally masculine traits like courage, resolve, and 
"toughing it out” get full play on a project like this. The act 
of building is pre-eminent here and has conquering, thrill- 
ing, overtones to it. Ayn Rand's Howard Roark was this sort 
of architect. But | do not think that the traits are dichoto- 
mous or even necessarily opposed. Finding pure examples 
of either type of architect or architecture is fruitless. 

The other sort of architect—the experience-oriented 
one 一 is also motivated by the thrill of building but has as 
well the separate, more elusive goal of engendering a de- 
sired range of experiences in those who come near or in 
the architecture. Vernon de Mar's library at the California 
School of Arts and Crafts (Oakland) is as good an example 
of this kind of project as any others | can think of. Its prime 
functions seem to be to give a comfy living room to the 
school and provide a nice view of the Victorian building 
next to it. It's a quiet, warm building, and | doubt if anyone 
leaves with a clear image of its physical form. While it's a 
wholly different kind of experience, | think that Gothic ca- 
thedrals—in spite of themselves—are also more intended 
towards experience than object. That is, the experience 
one has in mind need not be limited to the mild. As an 
added observation, | think that conspicuously having this 
concern for experience is culturally perceived as pan-sex- 
ual or, by contrast with the act of building for its own sake, 
slightly feminine in character. 

Among the theoreticians, one would think that a field re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Man-Environoment Relations” would be to- 
tally gripped with the experience of the built-environment, 
but nothing could be farther from the truth. As would-be 
members of the scientific community, most of these people 
(roughly 2500 in the U.S.) have adopted their own version 
of sachlichkeit—a nondesigner's intellectual version that 
has its roots in A. J. Ayer's philosophy of Logical Positiv- 
ism. Following Ayer, these people are generally uncon- 
cerned with (and are often upset by) phenomena that do 
not lend to empirical observation. Usually they are not as 
interested in how a building makes you feel as how often it 
makes you blink. 

No, what this book lines up with best is a discipline | 
would call ‘‘Man-Environment Humanities,” and the reason 
itis a landmark is because it is the first attempt at a general 
text in that discipline. It is the first book not limited to the 
symbolism in environmental experience (i.e., Jencks & 
Baird, Meaning in Architecture). It is the first book not built 
around some other discipline (i.e., Bachelard, Poetics of 
Space or Jackson, American Space). It is the first book to 
attempt to unravel everyday experience directly, with equal 
attention paid to the built as well as to the natural environ- 
ment. Professor (of geography, by-the-way) Tuan says, 
toward the end of the book: ‘‘We need a William James to 
study The Varieties of Environmental Experience. ” His 
book is a first crack at it. It's pretty good, and it will be of 
great interest to those of us who are not only fascinated by 
buildings but are also concerned with what happens inside 
other people when they experience them. 


Washing 200,000 Hands. 
A super problem. 


Washing hands is a big order in a big building, like the 
New Orleans Superdome. A big order handled without 
big installation costs. Without big demands on water, 
or water heating energy. A big problem solved with 
just sixty 54" circular Bradley Washfountains. 


Check these cost saving facts. It takes eight lavatories 
to serve eight people. Or just one Bradley Washfountain. 
The difference adds up to around $1,400, (including 
all materials). Now add floor space savings of up to 
25% and you see why Washfountains belong in all 
kinds of buildings. 


The same Washfountains save up to 80% on water 
consumption and water heating energy. And each 
Washfountain eliminates seven sets of plumbing con- 
nections. At the Superdome elimination of double wall 
construction and pipe chases was vital. Maintenance? 


Bradley 


Just think what happens when you cut the number of 
bowls by 86%. Non-liming spray heads and self-closing 
valves without gimmicks keep Washfountain operating 
costs low. For the Superdome 

we even incorporated special 

towel dispensers on each Wash- 

fountain. 


If you've got to clean 4 
a lot of hands, remem- 
ber the Superdome. 
Contact your local Brad- 
ley representative, or 
write Bradley Corporation, 
9107 Fountain Boulevard, 
Menomonee Falls, WI 
53051. 


Super problems solved with savings. 


Architects: Curtis and Davis Associated Architects, Inc., Edward B. Silverstein and Associates, Nolan, Norman and Nolan, Sverdrup, Parcel and Associates, Inc 
Mechanical Contractor: Limbach Company. Wholesaler: American Plumbing Supply, Inc 
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Doorpulls. Cast in solid bronze, nickel 
silver, or aluminum, they range in size 
up to 23 in. and are available in 12 dif- 
ferent designs and a variety of finishes. 
Suitable for back-to-back mounting 
and use in combination with matching 
pushplates, the pulls are designed for 
commercial and residential doors. 
Forms & Surfaces. 
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Shower stall units and tub/shower 
are of molded, four-piece fiberglass 
and feature cleanability and durability, 
states maker. Shower stall is available 
in 36- and 48-in. widths and consists 
of base, sidewalls, and rear wall panel, 
molded-in toiletry shelves, soap dishes 
and grab-bar mounting pads. Drain 
opening requires no special fittings. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
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Whirlpool baths. A tub large enough 
to accommodate two people has four 
whirlpool jets located at each of the 
four corners. Called Gemini Il, it comes 
in any color and is skirted on all four 
sides for mounting as either an above 
ground or sunken unit. Optional equip- 
ment includes a temperature control 
gauge and hand shower. A standard 
white 5-ft tub, includes one Jacuzzi jet. 


Tubs are acrylic. Jacuzzi Research, Inc. 
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Octalinear grilles permit custom de- 
sign for sun control and sight screen- 
ing. Open cellular construction is said 
to cut A/C load in summer months and 
conserve heat in winter. Construction 
Specialties, Inc. 
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Doorpulls 


Convertible showers. Three different 
sprays in one unit are possible, states 
maker, by rotating the spray head: a 
regular full pattern spray, a pulsating 


brisk massage jet, and a gentle aerated. 


stream. Unit connects to any existing 
plumbing installation as replacement 
handset or comes complete with wall 
mounting systems and accessories. 
Colors available are vanilla white, tan- 
gerine red, sun yellow, and velvet 
brown. Interbath, Inc. 
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Faucet mounting system for washer- 
less two-handle tub and shower fau- 
cets are designed primarily for modular 
and pre-fab bath units. Valve installs 
directly to metal, formica, aluminum, fi- 
berglass or other pre-fabricated enclo- 
sure materials in almost any position or 
location. System allows valve to be in- 
stalled in any configuration on framing 
or stringers, can be positioned side-by- 
side on stringers and studs or over and 
under on same stud. Delta Faucet Co. 
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Shower stall units 


Whirlpool baths 


Top mounting seat hinge is molded 
with matching color, extra heavy, rust- 
proof polyethylene. Nuts and bolts are 
made from same corrosive-free mate- 
rial. Features an attached snap-on cap 
which covers the top of the mounting 
bolt to protect the installation from dust 
and moisture. Beneke Corp. 
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Wall surround has seamless corners, 
molded-in soapdish, no grout prob- 
lems, no cutting, fitting, or mitering in 
corners, adjusts easily for out-of-plumb 
walls. In colors to match acrylic bath- 
tub. Powers-Fiat Division, Powers 
Regulator Co. 
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FULLSPACE...the file with the movable aisle! 


If you tried to provide your clients with this much storage or file space using ordinary files or 

shelves, you'd need 6 aisles and up to 4 times the floorspace. FULLSPACE does it with just 

one aisle that opens where it's needed. Furthermore, when the aisle is opened, all the space 

on both sides is exposed, greatly reducing access time. 

But there's more to FULLSPACE than space-saving and efficiency. High quality finishes in PE. ee 


handsome wood grains or colored laminates create handsome furniture that complements LUNDIA 
any decor. pui 


Want more information? Write today, or call us collect. The World's Record Holders ' 


LUNDIA, MYERS INDUSTRIES, INC 
3561 60th Street, Moline, Illinois 61265 
309/797-4665 
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Institutional clocks for standard wall 
surface mounting or double-face ceil- 
ing mounting come in many different 
housing finishes, 20 different face de- 
signs. Clocks run on tuning fork bat- 
tery movements, standard electric 
movements, or can be incorporated 
into master time systems. Peter Pepper 
Products. 
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Carpet. Modular carpet features a five- 
layer, fusion-bonded backing. Anti- 
static, nylon face yarns are individually 
fuse-bonded to vinyl which is then 
fuse-bonded successively with fiber- 
glass, more vinyl, fiberglass, and fi- 
nally, a specially molded third layer of 
vinyl. Maker states construction in- 
sures against shrinking, stretching, or 
buckling. Heat-fusion process prevents 
de-lamination, and carpet modules can 
be installed without adhesive. Carpets 
International-Georgia, Inc. 
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worlds first 
Cold Storage 
Fire Door. 


New THERMADOOR"" has a Class A, 3 hr. UL fire 
rating...and it's filled with urethane foam. 


Chairs. Executive swivel-tilt, swivel, 
side, and secretarial posture chairs 
with either a four-arm chrome-plated 
steel base or a five-arm nylon-coated 
base. Chrome bases are offered in pol- 
ished, brushed, or Ember chrome. 
Steelcase. 
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Drafting time calculator. Provides a 
method for estimating the time it takes 
to make an engineering drawing. The 
first setting selects the drafting level, 
from the requirements of full MIL specs 
down through simplified functional 
drawings; sets the complexity of a 
drawing from schematics through de- 
sign layouts. Second setting selects 


Custom carpet 
the data acquisition and degree of 
checking. Adjacent to the appropriate 
drawing size, the engineer will find the 
estimated drawing time. Applications 
cover 42 different types of drawings. 
MA-DA Associates. 
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Custom carpet. Featuring a 100 per- 
cent wool, broad, multi-ply yarn, Eu- 
ropa carpets and rugs are suitable for 
contemporary or traditional, contract 
or residential installations in designer's 
color choice. Pattern shown is Ghent, 
a linear movement formed by parallel 
lines of coiling fiber. V'Soske. 
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Venetian Glass 


Clear, quarter-inch thick crystal 
glass in varying lengths. 
“Shepherd's Crook" design. 

24" to 72" high x 12" wide 

Uses six 60 watt candelabra bulbs 


New, urethane insulated THERMADOOR 
saves refrigeration and provides a positive 
fire barrier...in one, fast moving, easy-to- 
install door. 

Writefor thisfree descriptive literature! 


gni 


69 Myrtle St., Cranford, N.J. 07016 
(201)272-5100 Telex 13-8268 


Request New Catalog 


SINS ates 


305 East 63 Street, New York, New York 10021 (212) 751-0575 


Patent applied for. 
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The new look of 


styling economy, 
wall-to-wall. 


The finished surfaces are the key; or rather, 
how they're surfaced. Because starting with the walls 

— then coordinating the partitions, baseboard units, ducting, 
enclosures and even the furniture— you specify surfaces from 
one source. Borden. 


For you, the process is beautifully simple. For the permanent 
walls, you're able to pick from more than 700 famous Guard® 
wallcoverings. Then we assist you in matching or coordinating 
Borden films for the rest of the interior components, pre- 
fabricated for you by the source of your choice. 


The result is a decorative, low-cost, easy-care interior that will 
stay new looking for years. 


Ask us about it. Interior styling— with economy— has a new 
look. And we think you'll like what you see. 


Guard? wallcoverings decorate 
the permanent walls (A), 
columns (B) ... and planters (C). 
Borden laminate films 
coordinate on partitions (D), 
heating/air conditioning 
units (E), column 
enclosures (F), furniture 
(G), even a special tack 
board material (H). 


BORDEN FILMS 


Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Division of Borden Chemical, Borden Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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Architectural lanterns. Product line 
consists of spheres, cubes, cylinders, 
and ellipsoids, in a large selection of 
he diffuser sizes and colors, white, clear, 
smoked, or bronze. Cast aluminum 
luminaires are incandescent or mer- 
cury vapor. Lanterns come mounted 
on sculptured laminated wood poles 
or on round or square metal poles. 
Choice of various configurations up to 
5 units per pole give the specifier addi- 
tional scope of selection for coordi- 
nated outdoor lighting in institutional 
commercial, recreational, and indus- 
trial complexes. McPhilben Lighting. 
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Tables. Part of the INTREX ''Fire- 
brake'' wood furniture line designed by 
Paul Mayen, all tables are tested and 
pass standards set by the Federal 
Flammability Act for commercial wood 
furniture. They do not ignite in a 1600 
degree gas fired oven. Surface finish is 
cigarette-burn proof and alcohol proof. 
Tables feature a revealed mitered edge 
and horizontal stretcher and are avail- 
able in nine lacquer colors, walnut, or 
oak in a wide range of sizes. INTREX. 
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lianc Wall pens 


Wort write dirty words! 


Architectural lanterns 


You can’t write a dirty v 
AllianceWall's new Rite-On, m. en 
Specially-treated porcelain-on-steel writing boards 
and dry-marker pens create a COMPLETELY DUST- 
LESS SYSTEM. Write clean... erase clean. Floor-to- 
ceiling length panels double as a wall covering and 
projection screen. Choose from 50 beautiful dec- 
orator colors. Perfect for all type business offices: 
sales, advertising, production, anc conference rooms. 
No dirty words. No dirty walls with AllianceWall Rite- 
On, Wipe-Off System. Write: 


Alliance Vall 


WYNCOTE, PA. 19095 


Manufacturing plants in Alliance, Ohio; Okmulgee, Oklahoma; 
Genk, Belgium and Odense, Denmark. 
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Glass fabric screening. Woven from 
vinyl-coated glass yarns locked to- 
gether by a heat-setting process creat- 
ing a fixed pattern in the mesh and pre- 
venting raveling. Suitable for insect 
screening for doors and windows and 
for pool enclosures in homes, apart- 
ments, hotels, and motels, J. P. Ste- 
vens & Co., Inc. 
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Literature 


Reflective glass. Booklet describes 
how low-rise buildings can use Solar- 
cool Bronze reflective glass. Perform- 
ance data is included along with color 
photos of product in use. Request 
copy of ‘‘Best Glass Under the Sun,” 
PPG Industries. 
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Ice Rink Buying Guide. 28-page 
guide explains the different kinds of ice 
rink refrigeration systems with cost and 
feature comparisons. Useful in plan- 
ning a new rink or modernizing an ex- 
isting facility. Holmsten Ice Rinks, Inc. 
Circle 202 on reader service card 
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A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO 
ARCHITECTURAL BARRIERS. 


Whether you're modifying an existing building or designing a 
new one, accessibility to the handicapped is important. PORCH- 
LIFT offers you a simple, economical solution. It's a safe wheel- 
chair lifting platform permanently anchored beside the steps 
using a minimum of space. Motor and mechanism are enclosed 
in a weather-proof housing, ''Call— Send" controls are key 
operated, and it runs on 110 volt current. It's available to fit 
varying heights and is shipped ready for installation. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE AND NAME OF DEALER NEAREST YOU. 
AMERICAN STAIR-GLIDE CORP. 
4001 East 138th Street, Dept. PA-75 
Grandview, Missouri 64030 
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The desian accent is on natural beauty... 
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Shakertown panels 
put it there handsomely 


Materials with a familiar, rustic character reflect the aesthetic 
quality of Berkeley’s Environmental Education Center. Walls 
are cedar shakes in Shakertown 8-foot panels, which fit the 
environmental theme perfectly. Wood is a renewable resource, 
and deep textured barn shake panels harmonize naturally 
with surroundings. Equally important, they save application 
time and upkeep costs. Thermal transfer is also reduced. For 
commercial structures, apartments and homes, Shakertown 
Panels of shakes or shingles create low-profile sidewalls and 


mansards of uncommon textural interest. Write for our full 
color brochure! 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN with shake 
or shingle panels is detailed in new, 
comprehensive manual. Specification, se- 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Top: Environmental Education Center, Berkeley, Calif. Architect: Irwin Luckman 
Middle: Interior accent walls and skylight surrounds of Shakertown 8' Barn Shake Panels 


Bottom: Shake panels wrap around walls and blend in with lush wooded setting 


lection, application data for commercial 
and residential buildings is included. 


Write for your free manual today! 


Shakitown 


\ SEE OUR 
CATALOG IN 
SWEET'S- 


OR waite FOR COPY 


SHAKERTOWN CORPORATION 

Dept. PA-7, P.O. Box 400 

Winlock, Washington 98596 

In Canada 

BESTWOOD INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

P. O. Box 2042, Vancouver, B.C. V6B 3R6 
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Concrete forming systems combin- 
ing fiberglass, aluminum, and steel are 
presented in brochure 105S. Featured 
are integrated flying form systems from 
a single source, components of which 
are rental aluminum trusses with tele- 
scoping legs, aluminum joists, heavy- 
duty shoring, fiberglass domes, pans, 
beams and handling equipment, form- 
work engineering and field services, 
and form lining systems for standard 
and special concrete textures. Data 
also includes photos of typical appli- 
cations and cost-saving techniques. 
Interform. 
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Ceramic tile installation handbook 
features guides and charts, includes 
information on ceramic tile installation 
materials, guides for various floor and 
wall installations, and detailed dia- 
grams of installation methods over 
various types of materials including til- 
ing over tile. Tile Council of America. 
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Wall systems. Trackwall panels are 
suspended from ball bearing trolleys 
which travel in a structural box track, 
require no radius turns or switching 
mechanisms; no floor track is needed 
nor will its bottom seal mar floors. A 
locking mechanism compresses the 
bottom seal to conform to pitch and ir- 
regularities of the floor. Request Bulle- 
tin 6.5001.0. IAC Trackwall. Industrial 
Acoustics Co., Inc. 
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Contract carpet. Specification guide 
written for architects and interior de- 
signers offers background information 
on color selection, cleanability, con- 
struction, and performance features of 
Dacron carpet. Du Pont Textile Fibers. 
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Concrete. Listings of standards, 
special publications, committee re- 
ports, monographs, symposium vol- 
umes, bibliographies, and mis- 
cellaneous publications are included in 
1975 catalog from American Concrete 
Institute. 
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Solid Hardwood Plank 


Fascia and flashing. Brochure de- 
scribes and illustrates systems, in- 
cludes design ideas, detailed appli- 
cation drawings, suggested CSI 
Format specifications, installation 
drawings and instructions. Request 
brochure No. 7.3/Tr. Tremco. 
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Protective doors. Described and illus- 
trated in 15-page brochure are six 
types of protective doors including 
blast, airtight, shielding, acoustical, 
hollow metal, and fire. Includes capa- 
bilities, specifications, photos of instal- 
lation, detail drawings, and test per- 
formance data for each type of door. 
Overly Manufacturing Co. 
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Office furnishings. Twelve-page full- 
color catalog describes 7 different 
desk lines, 11 seating lines, 6 lines of 
filing equipment, open office panels, 
and modular furnishings. Open office 
planning guide is also included. GF 
Business Equipment. 
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what olywoooO sheets 
ooneling tress : 
to imitote! 


Back in the ‘good ol’ 
days’ = eg was plank 


NOW YOU SEE IT 


ERAT ASS 


NOW YOU DON’T | 


Tamper-proof 


took ee Pl 


the accepted imitation. 


ownsend 
wants you to know that the 2 ol' ways are still available: Someone still 
makes it like it was meant to be made. Real hardwood planks shaped 
and finished like fine furniture. Send for Townsend's Designer Sample Kit 


and see for yourself. THINK PLANKS ... NOT PLYWOOD fni th t h nes 
T souo ms end POTLATCH CORPORATION INES a i € 


WOOD PRODUCTS, SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Soss Invisible Hinges can't be seen or tampered with 
when a door is closed. Hinge bodies are mortised into 
the door and jamb to discourage any intruder. Specify 
Soss invisibility for beauty and security. Our new catalog 
includes application and installation ideas on all 20 


odels. Look for it in 
Sects or write to Soc the Soss 
o_O 
lawisiloles 


Clip and mail 


Please send me FREE 4-page, full color brochure 0 
and/or Designer Sample Kit O for which I've enclosed 


Please check appropriate box or boxes. 
NAME 


FIRM ADDRESS Mfg. Co., Div. of SOS 
Consolidated Inc., P. O. 
Box 8200, Detroit, Mich. 


48213. 


STATE 
TOWNSEND, P.O. BOX 916, STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 72160 
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Bally belongs 


where walk-in refrigeration is a critical requirement 


Bally Prefabs are there 
so better meals 
get off the ground 


Bally Walk-In Coolers and Freezers can be assembled in 
any size for indoor or outdoor use from standard panels 
insulated with four inches of foamed-in-place urethane. 
Choice of stainless steel, galvanized or patterned alumi- 
num. Easy to enlarge...easy to relocate. Refrigeration 
systems from 35°F. cooling to minus 30°F. freezing. Sub- 
ject to fast depreciation and investment tax credit. (Ask 
your accountant.) Write for 28-page book and urethane 
wall sample. Our 182-page Working Data Catalog is 
available to Architects and Specifiers at no charge. 
Also, see our catalog in Sweets, 11.24/Ba. Bally Case 
& Cooler, Inc., Bally, Pennsylvania 19503. Phone: 

(215) 845-2311. 

Address all correspondence to Dept. PA 7 


© 1975 ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Roof/ceiling system. Formboard, is a 
lightweight, insulating board for 
poured-in-place roof decks. Full color 
brochure explains installation and 
physical properties. Charts detail ther- 
mal and noise-control properties and 
fire resistance. U-value tables, and 
how to calculate cost and energy sav- 
ings in the three heating and cooling 
zones in the 48 contiguous states are 
included. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. 
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Mobile storage systems. Color bro- 
chure describes and illustrates Full- 
space | and Fullspace II units, shows 
details, gives specifications. Lundia, 
Meyers Industries, Inc. 
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Free-standing stairs, both spiral and 
curved are illustrated and specifica- 
tions are given in color brochure. At- 
lantic Spiral Stairworks, Inc. 
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Modular wall panels of textured In- 
diana limestone are illustrated in color 
brochure. Includes typical panel wall 
sections, gives thermal properties, and 
performance specs. Harding & Cogs- 
well Corp. 
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Washroom equipment. Four-color 
catalog illustrates company's complete 
line of equipment for commercial use 
and gives federal and guide specifica- 
tions. Bobrick Washroom Equipment. 
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Ceramic tile. Eight-page color bro- 
chure illustrates residential floor and 
wall applications and commercial wall 
applications, shows trim shapes avail- 
able. Introduces five new colors of Tus- 
cany ceramic tile. American Tile Co. 
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Illuminated ceiling. Full-color, 40- 
page catalog illustrates illuminated 
ceiling systems of polished metal; 
three-dimensional mirrors; plastic 
graphics. Neo-Ray Lighting Systems. 
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Glass. Glass is not just Glass brochure 
discusses how windows can help in 
cutting down a building's use of ener- 
9y, about reflective glass, and how the 
correct glass and proper design can be 
built into buildings to conserve energy. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. 
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Isocyanurate roof insulation. Four- 
color booklet contains tables of physi- 
cal properties, insulation efficiencies, 
and test data for boardstock products, 
gives specifications, with diagrams, for 
use of spray systems for new construc- 
tion and existing roofing. The Upjohn Co. 
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Water-cooled lighting. Brochure ex- 
plains how water-cooled lighting can 
save energy. Request brochure B-398. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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Insulated metal panels. Literature il- 
lustrates usage, gives engineering 
specifications, and design sheets for 
Port-R-Span system. W.R. Porter, Inc. 
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PROGRESSING 


distinctive light | ARCHITECT 


and sound 


Visitors to the lobby of the Naval PX (Millington, 
Tenn. Naval Air Base) are impressed by the abundant 
light and controlled sound. This results from its 
waffle-ceiling pattern with acoustical tile in all voids. 
Poured over MFG Concrete Forms, the ceiling is 
strong, utilitarian and handsome. Want a strikingly 


pleasing effect in YOUR building? | ——- 一 
Ask us. A A EG- 


MFG CONCRETE FORMS COMPANY 


Box 675PA * Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 e 216/998-1241 


Here is a wide-ranging survey of James 
Stirling's achievement, including his 
famed Leicester University Engineering 
Building and 25 other major designs 

in both Europe and America. With 675 
photographs, drawings, and plans. 
$30.00 


JAMES STIRLING 


Buildings and Projects 1950-1974 
Introduction by John Jacobus 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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examples of 


dormitories 
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residents, CO 
of the Herman 


in August will investigate the world of pre- 
d steel buildings, the descendants of 


WWII's Quonset Hut. No longer cold (or hot) and 
drafty, the new steel buildings offer a range © 
options for specialized needs. 


then in 
September 


The spectacular work of the Taller de Arquitectura 
of Barcelona i iewed by Geoffrey Broadbent, 
head of Portsmouth (England) Polytechnic S School 
of Architecture. A multi lented group headed by 
Ricardo Bofill, the Taller (atelier) has produced some 
of the most powerful and striking forms 


anywhere in the world. 


Technics 
engineere 


In addition, the September P/A will include two 
projects by the mobile design group, Ant Farm, an 
an office building project by Gunnar Birkerts. 

ture an expanded section on 
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Patented 


ENERGY SAVING BUILDIN 


FOR 


Unique book shows 
how to avoid 
needless expense 
and improve 

tenant satisfaction 
in designing 
laundries for 
multiple housing. 


Indispensable for architects, 
engineers, builders, contractors. 

First truly professional book on 
how to design more efficient self- 
service laundry rooms in apartment 
buildings, condominiums, dormi- 
tories and other types of multiple 
housing. 

The Maytag Architectural Plan- 
ning Guide covers every phase 
including Design Criteria, Location, 
Quantities and Sizes, Arrangement, 
Functional Relationships, Typical 
Installations, Technical Data, De- 
sign and Materials. 107 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Mail coupon now. 


'; THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 


The Maytag Company 

Dept. PA-7-75 

Advertising Department 

Newton, lowa 50208 

Ej | enclose $20 (check or money 
order). Send 107-page Maytag 
Architectural Guide. 


1 wish to examine this book 
without cost or obligation. 
Have representative phone for 
appointment. 

Send me more information. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City/State/Zip 
Phone 


County 
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Notices 


Appointments 

Edward K. Scofield, AIA has joined 
the firm of Raymond C. Giedraitis, AIA 
Architect, New York City. 

Walter H. Hackler has joined Rich- 
ard S. Cowan & Associates, Inc., Bow- 
manstown and Quakertown, Pa. 

Edward L. Reichert has been 
named director of production for Cal- 
houn, Tungate & Jackson, Houston, 
Texas. 

Jan Joseph Kalas, AIA has been 
appointed coordinator of energy con- 
servation and life cycle costs for The 
Eggers Partnership, New York City. 

Jan Fougner, AIA has been named 
associate of Backen, Arrigoni & Ross, 
Inc., San Francisco. 

Robert C. Easton has been ap- 
pointed participating associate of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, Portland, Ore. 


New addresses 

William Kessler & Associates, Inc., 
Architects, 733 St. Antoine St., De- 
troit, Mich. 48226. 

Gin Wong Associates, 1666 W. 
Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Don Ayres Architectural Services 
(DAAS), 19522 Independence, Hunt- 
ington Beach, Calif. 92646. 


New firms 

J. Gordon Turnbull, Architecture, 
Planning, Urban Design, 2416 Web- 
ster St., San Francisco, Calif. 94115. 

Hoffmann /Saur & Associates, Saint 
Louis, Mo., has been dissolved with 
two separate organizations formed, 
Saur/Obrock Design Associates, 
Inc. and The Hoffmann Partnership. 

Barton Myers and A.J. Diamond, 
formerly of Diamond & Myers, have es- 
tablished separate practices, Barton 
Myers Associates, Architects/Plan- 
ners and A.J. Diamond Associates, 
both at 322 King St. W., Toronto, 
Canada. 


Organizational changes 

Engineering Corporation of America, 
Phoenix, Ariz., has changed its name 
to Hubbard, Wadsworth, Jensen & 


Associates. 

Howard Needles Tammen & Ber- 
gendoff has established an Environ- 
mental Quality Department in its Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. office. 

Ralph Hahn & Associates, has 
opened an office at 230 Royal Palm 
Way, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Sasaki Associates, Inc., Water- 
town, Mass., is the new name for Sa- 
saki, Dawson, DeMay Associates, Inc. 
The following are principals: John 
Adelberg, Stuart O. Dawson, Ken- 
neth DeMay, Richard F. Galehouse, 
Paul Gardescu, (president), Masao 
Kinoshita, Don H. Olson, Richard H. 
Rogers, Hideo Sasaki (chairman of 
the board), Morgan D. Wheelock, Jr. 

Page Southerland Page has 
opened a Dallas office with James 
Wright as resident partner and head of 
Dallas operations. 

The Edwards & Kelcey firm has 
opened a Chicago office and estab- 
lished Edwards & Kelcey Inter- 
national, Inc. in Athens, Greece. 

Deasy, Bolling & Gill, Architects, Los 
Angeles, is now Bolling & Gill, Archi- 
tects. Former partner C.M. Deasy, 
FAIA has formed an independent prac- 
tice for research and consultation in 
architecture and systems planning. 


Building materials 


Major materials suppliers for buildings 
that are featured this month, as they 
were furnished to P/A by the architects. 


Douglas House, Harbor Springs, Mich. (p.38). 
Architects: Richard Meier & Associates, N.Y., 
N.Y. Interior partitions, ceiling surfacing: USG.; 
Insulation: Owens-Corning; Steel operable sash: 
Kilroy; Plate glass: LOF; Hardware: General 
Lock, Stanley Works; Lighting: Gotham Lighting; 
Plumbing and sanitary: American Standard. 


Cooper Union Foundation Building, N.Y. 
(p.50) Architect: John Hejduk, N.Y., N.Y. 
Poured concrete: Ingram & Greene; Plaster inte- 
rior wall surfacing: Homasote; Carpet: Mohawk, 
Scholastic; Resilient tile: Flinkote, Armstrong, 
The Johnson Rubber Co.; Quarry and ceramic 
tile: Summitville, U.S. Ceramic Tile Co.; Insula- 
tion: Johns-Manville; Aluminum and steel win- 
dows: Trio Ornamental Metal; Overhead and 
rolling doors: Williamsburg; Bronze entrance 
doors: National, Trio Ornamental Metal; Lock- 
sets: Russwin; Door closers: Russwin and LCN; 
Hinges: McKinney; Panic exits: Von Duprin, Trio 
Ornamental Metal, Russwin; Exterior and interior 
paint: PPG; Kitchen units: Dwyer; Classroom 
seating: American Seating; Elevators: Bur- 
lington; Exterior lights: Jackson; Interior lighting: 
Workolite, McPhilben, Spear, Holophane, Light- 
olier; Plumbing and Sanitary: American Stan- 
dard; Air conditioning: McQuade fan units. 


Progressive Architecture 


PA Book Store 


Described on the following pages are architectural 
books that are now available to you from leading 
publishers. Each has been selected for its usefulness 
to you in the various aspects of your professional 
practice. 


Book orders will be forwarded to the publishers who 
will bill you direct, including all required state and 
local taxes. As purchases of professional and 
business publications are tax deductible, we suggest 
that you retain copies of the publishers' invoices. 


Reader Service 


As a service to the profession, Progressive 
Architecture provides easy-to-use Reader Service 
cards in the back of each issue to speed your book 


orders to publishers. To order books, simply circle the 
appropriate number or numbers on the card, add your 
name and address and drop in the mail. Postage is paid 
by P/A, and your order will be forwarded immediately 


to publishers for shipment to you. 


Subscribe to 


Progressive Architecture 


To subscribe to P/A or to renew your subscription, 
check the appropriate boxes on the Reader 


Service card. 


We cannot accept book orders from outside of the 
United States unless they are accompanied by a 


money order. 


Technical/ 
Design 


Drawings of 
1 Architectural Interiors 


Edited by John Pile, 

172 pp., illus., . . . $29.50 

Compiled by an architect, designer, 
writer, and teacher. Contains a rare se- 
lection of sketches representing the 
work of 89 outstanding architects and 
illustrators, among them Le Corbusier, 
Florence Knoll Bassett, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Walter Gropius, Mies van der 
Rohe, Richard Neutra, and I.M. . The 
reader will discover new ways to make 
his own ideas visual, and present them 
with clarity and drama. 


Circle B601 under Books. 


Construction Inspection 
Handbook 


By James J. O'Brien, 

512 pp., 140 illus . . . $17.95 

Outlines the duties, requirements and 
interests of the construction inspector 
Describes the “whys” as well as the 
“how-tos” involved in observation of 
construction quality. Including handy 
checklists to work from, the book 
shows you exactly what should be re- 
viewed and inspected. 

Circle B602 under Books. 


3 Interiors for Today 


By Franco Magnani, 
160 pp., 121 illus., . . . $25.00 


In this one volume, the work of 
Europe's most outstanding designers 
and architects is presented, illustrating 
the best in modern interior design. 
Written for the professional interior de- 
signer and architect who wants to see 
the newest in contemporary interior de- 
sign, or the layman who wants fresh 
ideas for his own decorating. 


Circle B603 under Books. 


Skyscraper Style 

Art Deco New York 
By Cervin Robinson and Rosemarie 
Haag Bletter, 
220 pp., illus., . . . $20.00 


Illustrated by Cervin Robinson, one of 
America's finest architectural photog- 


raphers, this book studies the Art Deco 
buildings of New York, their European 
and American sources, their main fea- 
tures and the architects' intentions in 
designing them. Valuable to the histor- 
ian of art and architecture, the volume 
will be especially treasured by city 
dwellers everywhere 


Circle B604 under Books 


5 The Modern Chair 


By Clement Meadmore, 

191 pp., illus., .. . $18.95 

In one volume, the author explains and 
critiques the classic chair forms cur- 
rently in use, relates them to their coun- 
terparts in history. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs and scale drawings, 
many of them the designer's own. Must 
reading for architects and interior de- 
signers who need to know the “why” of 
chairs they select 


Circle B605 under Books. 


6 The Measure of Man: 


Human Factors in Design, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 


By Henry Dreyfuss, Illus., . . . $16.50 


The portfolio of anthropometric data is 
accompanied by a 20-page book of de- 
sign specifications and bibliography. It 
contains 32 charts, including two of 
life-size, standing human figures. 
These and the 30 others (91/4 x 121/2) 
provide measurements of every part of 
the human body in standing or sitting 
positions, including sight lines, reach, 
and other design factors 


Circle B606 under Books. 


7 Problems of Design 


By George Nelson, 

206 pp., 116 illus., $8.95 
Twenty-six essays offer factual informa- 
tion, appropriate illustrations, and clear 
analysis of the world of modern design. 
Included are chapters on: problems of 
design; art; architecture; planning; and 
interiors 


Circle B607 under Books. 103 
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8 Perspective: a new system 
for designers 

By Jay Doblin, 

68 pp., illus., . . . $7.50 

The first system developed to solve the 
kind of drawing problems encountered 
by designers. Eliminates the complex 
mechanical drawing that an architect 
normally employs in his traditional way 
of working with plans and elevations. 
The system offers a simpler method of 
visualizing any three dimensional ob- 
ject accurately and quickly. 

Circle B608 under Books. 


Marinas: A Working Guide to 
9 Their Development and Design 


By Donald W. Adie, 
336 pp., illus., . . . $39.95 


Boating occupies an increasingly im- 
portant position in the major growth in- 
dustry of leisure. Because boating in- 
volves vast expenditures, and the need 
to conserve and use water resources 
wisely, these facilities demand high ex- 
pertise in planning and design, which 
this up-to-date guide provides. 

Circle B609 under Books. 


Trees: For Architecture 
10 and Landscape 

By Robert L. Zion, 

168 pp., illus., . . . $25.00 


Everything an architect should know 
about using trees to complement the 
buildings he designs. Includes aesthet- 
ic factors such as leaf and bark 
texture, height, spread, density and 
coloration — practical considerations 
such as cost, planting, maintenance, 
and rate of growth. 


Circle B610 under Books. 


11 Architectural and 
Interior Models 

By Sanford Hohauser, 

180 pp., illus., .. . $22.50 


Covers the building and use of models 
for presentation purposes. Includes 
construction techniques. Explains pos- 
Sibilities in animation. Shows how to 
display, ship and photograph models 
most effectively. "Comprehensive 
coverage . . . detailed information.” 
—AIA Journal 


Circle B611 under Books. 
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Step-By-Step Perspective 
12 Drawing: 

For Architects, Draftsmen, and 
Designers 


By Claudius Coulin, 
112 pp., illus: . .. $13.95 


Beginning with an explanation of draw- 
ing instruments and materials, this 
book proceeds into details of descrip- 
tive geometry, from simple isometric 
projections through perspective ren- 
derings of complicated inclined planes 
and rounded forms. Fully indexed for 
quick reference. 

Circle B612 under Books. 


Architectural Delineation 
1 3 A photographic Approach 
to Presentation 


By Ernest Burden, 288 pp., 

illus., 1971... $21.95 

In this illustrated book, the author dem- 
onstrates a simple, flexible method of 
using photography to depict architec- 
tural projects in true perspective. Also 
how to create models for photography 
and how to put together an effective 
slide presentation. 

Circle B613 under Books. 


Architectural Rendering 
1 4 The Techniques of 
Contemporary Presentation 
By Albert O. Halse, 326 pp., 
illus., 2nd edition, 1972... $24.50 


This completely up-dated revision of 
the most widely used guide to architec- 
tural rendering covers all working 
phases from pencil strokes to finished 
product — and shows how to obtain the 
desired mood, perspective, light and 
color effects, select proper equipment 
and work in different media. 

Circle B614 under Books. 


Construction Design For 
1 5 Landscape Architects 


By Albe E. Munson, 
256 pp., illus., ... $11.50 


This volume is a complete guide to the 
preparation of a building site for con- 
struction or landscaping. The book was 
written for use as a rapid refresher for 
the practicing landscape architect as 
well as a handy reference guide to 
short-cut methods that will be of inter- 
est to the civil engineer doing site im- 
provement plans. 


Circle B615 under Books. 
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1 6 Residential Designs 


Edited by David E. Link, 
192 pp., . . . $14.50 


Hi-rise or low cost, condo, multi-family, 
custom or townhouse, here's a design 
book that shows you the very best in 
every class. Complete collection of 
designs with over 200 illustrations 
featuring techniques used by some of 
the nation's leading builders, planners 
and designers. 


Circle B616 under Books. 


17 Contract Carpeting: 

A Critical Guide to 
Specifications and Performance 
for Architects and Designers 
By Lila Shoshkes, 

168 pp., illus., . . . $18.50 


Here, for the first time, is an impartial 
guide to contract carpeting, complete 
with illustrations and tables, written es- 
pecially for architects and designers. 
After a brief introduction to the history 
of carpeting, the author describes the 
components of a specification and how 
each affects performance. This infor- 
mation is then critically applied in 
chapter-by-chapter evaluations of in- 
stallations, chosen by the author. 


Circle B617 under Books. 


Anatomy for Interior 
18 Designers: 

Third Edition 

By Julius Panero, 

160 pp., illus., . . . $9.95 


This is a comprehensive book of 
graphic standards for designers of in- 
teriors. It contains all the data the read- 
er needs for designing around people, 
designing people in and designing 
things for people to use: the basis of 
design, residential and commercial ap- 
plications, lighting, material on horizon- 
tal and vertical movement, storage 
space, furniture, windows, and doors. 


Circle B618 under Books. 


1 9 Principles of Perspective 


By Nigel V. Walters, and 
John Bromham, 
128 pp., 125 illus., . . . $8.95 


This book sheds light on problems in 


18 
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constructing perspective drawings. It is 
presented in a way that will be easily 
understood by the beginner and, at the 
same time, make clear the more com- 
plex problems of a three-dimensional 
nature which are encountered by the 
advanced designer. 


Circle B619 under Books. 


20 Handbook of Urban 
Landscape 

275 pp., illus., . . . $24.95 

This book provides comprehensive 
guidance on the current trends and 
techniques in this field — housing, 
parks and open spaces, recreation, 
children's play areas, and gardens — 
with detailed requirements for design 
and maintenance. It is illustrated with 
internationally selected examples. 


Circle B620 under Books. 


21 Designer's Guide to OSHA 


By Peter S. Hopf, A.I.A. 
288 pp., illus., . . . $17.50 


This practical volume translates 
OSHA's tens of thousands of words 
into easy-to-use drawings, diagrams, 
charts and graphs. With OSHA viola- 
tions increasing, engineers obviously 
need a working guide to compliance 
with government job safety and health 
standards. This book fills that need. All 
material is presented in te same se- 
quence as the OSHA regulations are 
written. 


Circle B621 under Books. 


History/Arts 


22 Le Corbusier My Work 

By Le Corbusier, 

312 pp., illus., . . . $25.00 

Written and designed by Le Corbusier, 
this book explains and illustrates the 
principles which determine all his 
work. In addition to his drawings, the 
author presents photographs, paintings 
and sculpture to reinforce his premise- 
that architecture must be integrated 
with all other art forms. 

Circle B622 under Books. 
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23 Burnham of Chicago 


By Thomas S. Hines, 
445 pp., illus., . . . $19.50 


Daniel Burnham was one of the great 
entrepreneurs in an era that boasted its 
Morgans, Vanderbilts, and Rocke- 
fellers. He was one of those imperial 
giants who propelled America to the 
center of the world stage. Burnham's 
daring and foresight altered irrevoc- 
ably the architect's role in modern 
society. In this first full modern biogra- 
phy, Thomas Hines conveys an excel- 
lent sense of the man, his profession, 
and the vital, fiery America in which he 
worked. 

Circle B623 under Books. 


The Architecture of 
24 Frank Lloyd Wright: 
A Complete Catalog 


By William Allin Storrer, $9.95 


The first fully complete catalog of every 
building designed by Wright that was 
actually constructed — 433 in all — in- 
cludes a photograph of practically 
every one of them, and a descriptive 
note on the materials used, the plan, 
and the circumstances of construction. 
Publisher will bill you direct before 
shipping any book. 

Circle B624 under Books. 


Five Architects 
25 Eisenman, Graves, 
Gwathmey, Hejduk, Meier 
138 pp., illus., . . . $25.00 


Because of the ongoing controversy 
surrounding the work of architects 
Eisenman, Graves, Gwathmey, Hejduk 
and Meier, this book is essential read- 
ing for the practicing architect and the 
student. In addition, because the dia- 
logue goes to the heart of what archi- 
tecture is all about, the theories pre- 
sented are of importance to all con- 
cerned with how our society will physi- 
cally live. 

Circle B625 under Books. 


26 Architecture 

By David Jacobs, 

191 pp., illus., . . . $10.00 

Stunning modern photographs juxta- 
posed with plans, cross sections, scale 
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models and historic views form a vivid 
counterpoint to the authoritative text. A 
five-page chronology relates events in 
the history of architecture to other cul- 
tural and political developments. 


Circle B626 under Books. 


27 Rendering with Pen and Ink 


By Robert W. Gill, 
368 pp., illus., . . . $12.50 


A copiously illustrated guide to the 
techniques and methods of rendering, 
including sections on perspective, pro- 
jection, shadow, reflections, and on 
how to draw cars, ships, aircraft, trees, 
and human figures. The author also de- 
scribes the very wide range of instru- 
ments and equipment currently in use. 


Circle B627 under Books. 


28 Alvar Aalto 
248 pp., . . . $29.50 


Alvar Aalto, has evolved a language 
entirely his own, unconcerned with cur- 
rent cliches, yet its vigorous display of 
curved walls and single-pitched roofs, 
in its play with brick and timber, entire- 
ly in harmony with the international 
trend towards plastically more expres- 
sive ensembles. Contains complete 
works from 1963-'70. Including de- 


tailed plans and sections. 
Circle B628 under Books. 


Business/ 
Management 


Marketing Architectural 
29 and Engineering Services 


By Weld Coxe, 
196 pp., . . . $12.50 


A step-by-step guide to techniques, 
tools and strategies used by successful 
firms to obtain new business. De- 
scribes specific procedures for promo- 
ting and selling your services while ad- 
hering to ethical and practical consid- 
erations. "Excellent." — AIA Journal 


Circle B629 Books. 


30 Power from the Wind 

By Palmer Cosslett Putnam, 

240 pp., 113 illus., . . . $9.95 

Here, in view of today's energy crisis 
and growing interest in alternative 
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sources of power, is a reprinting of 
this classic study of wind-powered en- 
ergy. The book covers the principles 
underlying the planning and design of 
a wind-power installation, and their ac- 
tual application to a large-scale unit. 


Circle B630 under Books. 


1 Techniques of Successful 
3 Practice For Architects 
and Engineers 


172 pp., illus., . . . $14.95 


Architects, engineers, administrative 
officers and staff personnel of architec- 
tural and engineering firms have found 
this book to be invaluable in develop- 
ing and improving a successful profes- 
sional practice. This revised and up- 
dated volume should prove a worth- 
while addition to any architectural or 
engineering library. 

Circle B631 under Books. 


32 Restaurant Planning & Design 


By Fred Lawson, 
180 pp., . . . $24.95 


Develops in detail the elements that go 
into successful restaurant planning. 
Not only provides a step-by-step guide 
in design procedure for the architect 
and designer, but presents essential 
technical information in convenient 
form which will be of value to all 
catering administrators. 


Circle B632 under Books. 


A Guide to Site and 
33 Environmental Planning 
By Harvey M. Rubenstein, 
illus. 300 photos, diagrams and 
maps, some in full color. . . $17.95 


An up-to-date reference on all phases 
in the development of a site plan — 
land use, pedestrian and vehicular cir- 
culation, visual design and natural 
elements in site organization, calcula- 
tions for contours, grading and earth- 
work, drainage, alignment of horizontal 
and vertical curves. 


Circle B633 under Books. 


4 Planning and Design 
3 of Airports 

By Robert Horonjeff, 

460 pp., over 200 illus., . . . $24.95 


The second edition of a well-known ref- 
erence, this volume covers all aspects 
of modern airport planning and de- 
sign...from financing...through runway 
planning...to noise control. It is a useful 
reference for all transportation engi- 
neers, airport consultants, air transpor- 
tation experts, community planners, 
and everyone involved with air trans- 
portation facilities and their design. 


Circle B634 under Books. 


35 How to Market Professional 
Design Services 

By Gerre L. Jones, 

384 pp., . . . $15.50 


Shows how and where to find pros- 
pects, sell them through carefully plan- 
ned presentations and proven follow- 
up techniques, use public relations to 
build up firm's image and reputation. 
Circle B635 under Books. 


36 Urban Planning and Design 
Criteria (Second Edition) 
By Joseph DeChiara and 

Lee Koppelman, 

646 pp., illus., . . . $35.00 


This new volume, double the size of 
the first edition, provides in a single 
source the generally accepted con- 
cepts and standards required for phy- 
sical and meaningful urban planning. 
Includes a massive amount of practical 
information developed and evolved 
during the past several decades. A val- 
uable new aid to professionals in- 
volved in urban planning and design. 


Circle B636 under Books. 


37 Designing Architectural 
Fascades: An Ideas File 

By Kurt Hoffman, Helga Griese, 

Walter Meyer-Bohe, 

168 pp., illus., . . . $17.95 

This comprehensive volume offers an 
international selection of examples 
showing how individual architects have 
tackled the problem of designing archi- 
tectural facades. Gives illustrated 
ideas and a stimulating overview of 
new materials and techniques available 
to today's designer and architect. 


Circle B637 under Books. 105 
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Job mart 


Situations open 


Artists: Architectural illustrators. Several 
positions available, landscape/structures/ 
figures. Experience preferred. National firm, 
leader in field and salaries. Samples returned 
promptly, confidence assured, details upon 
receipt of samples. Art Associates Inc., 4041 
W. Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio 43606. 


Assistant professor of architecture: Permanent 
faculty position available beginning 1975-76 
academic year for person capable of teaching 
architectural design and environmental con- 
trol systems or architectural design and struc- 
tures. Undergraduate degree in architecture 
and either graduate degree and/or profes- 
sional experience necessary. Send resume to 
Dean E. Fay Jones, School of Architecture, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 72701. 
The University of Arkansas is an equal oppor- 
tunity/affirmative action employer. 


Business development manager: for medium 
sized western New York A&E firm. Experi- 
enced in business development and marketing 
professional services with architectural or 
engineering background preferred. Reply to 
Box #1361-835, Progressive Architcture. 


Construction Administrator: Expanding depart- 
ment of 80-man firm has openings for ex- 
perienced construction administrators with 
demonstrable record of completing projects 
on schedule while maintaining good relations 
with owner and contractor. Minimum four 
years experience with hospital and mechani- 
cal/electrical involvement necessary. Salary 
commensurate with background. Positions in 
suburban Wisconsin and in lowa City starting 
immediately. Submit resume in confidence to 
Hansen Lind Meyer, 116 South Linn St., 
Drawer 310, lowa City, lowa 52240. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


Designer: Aggressive medium size architec- 
tural firm needs creative, mature designer. 
Housing and management experience desir- 
able. Send samples design work and resume 
to Willis & Associates, Inc., 300 Broadway, 
San Francisco, Ca. 94133. Examples will be 
returned. We are equal opportunity employers. 


Engineer: Expanding architectural/engineer- 
ing firm has immediate opening for an experi- 
enced mechanical or electrical engineer. 
Work in a team atmosphere with as much 
responsibility and opportunity for growth as 
you can assume. Call collect: Herman Terzino 
at (219) 879-0641. 
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Graduate school of architecture and planning: 


Columbia University, New York, invites 
applications for three positions open for the 
academic year 1975/1976 in the Division of 
architecture at assistant professor level. Two 
of these openings are essentially the same 
and are for the teaching of architectural de- 
sign. They require a minimum of one years" 
experience in teaching design in a graduate 
school of architecture (full time) and not 
more than three years experience (full time). 
All applicants should be licensed architects. 
The third opening is in architectural history; 
the teaching of introductory courses in archi- 
techtural history and of advanced courses in 
the history of American architecture. All 
applicants should be experienced in teaching 
architectural history, hold the PhD. degree in 
architectural history and be licensed archi- 
tects. Consideration for this position (but at 
the academic rank of lecturer) may be given 
to exceptional applicants on the verge of 
earning the PhD. degree. Interested candi- 
dates should apply directly to Dean James 
Stewart Polshek, Graduate School of Archi- 
tecture and Planning, Columbia University, 
N.Y., N.Y. 10027, prior to July 31, 1975 for 
duties commencing on or about Sept. 1, 
1975. An equal opportunity /affirmative 
action employer. 


Mechanical Engineer—HVAC: An unusual 
opportunity for professional practice. Respon- 
sible, senior position in established A/E 
firm with expanding practice throughout 
eastern U. S. Required: Solid background 

in HVAC design, project management. 
Applicants must be registered or capable of 
registration in N.Y. State. Minimum 10 
years experience. Write: R. L. Manning, The 
Stetson Partnership, 185 Genesee St., Utica, 
N.Y. 13501. 


Teaching opportunities working with the deaf: 
If you can communicate with the deaf, or are 
willing to learn, we have unusually rewarding 
careers to offer. Associate education specialist 
College of fine and applied arts. MFA in 
environmental, industrial, or interior design, 
with a minimum of 3-5 years in related pro- 
fessional work required. You will be responsi- 
ble for meeting the academic needs of deaf 
art students, i.e., teaching, tutoring, advising, 
and career placement in the environmental, 
industrial and interior design field. You will 
also interact with the environmental design 
dept. and assist them in working with the 
deaf students enrolled in their program. 
Faculty position engineering technologies: 
M.S. degree of P.E. license required. 3 years 


experience in structural design and building 
technology and 2 years field experience in 
building construction and teaching experience 
desirable. You will teach in environmental 
and construction options of AAS Program in 
Architectural Technology. Your duties will in- 
clude.course and unit development, tutoring, 
academic advising and special project work 
for post-secondary level deaf students. Be- 
sides the career satisfaction, you'll each enjoy 
an attractive salary and benefits program. 

To apply, please send your resume or “C.V.” 
indicating specific position desired, in strict 
confidence to: NTID personnel coordinator, 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, One Lomb 
Memorial Drive, Rochester, N.Y. 14523. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


Volunteer Peace Corps/VISTA: Architects / 
planners needed for Peace Corps projects in 
Latin America, Africa, Asia; VISTA projects 

in 25 U.S. cities. Housing projects, design of 
schools, hospitals, community centers, rehab, 
university teaching, regional planning, etc. 
Expenses paid, travel, medical, vacation and 
living. Information: Lynn Rotenberg, ACTION, 
ORC Box A-2, Washington, D.C. 20525. 


Situations wanted 


Architect: A.l.A., NCARB, 18 years experience, 
strong in administration and project coordi- 
nation. Seeks affiliation or position with 
architect, engineer, or developer. Reply to 
Box #1361-813, Progressive Architecture. 


Architect: 39, married, B. Arch., California, 
New York regsitrations, NCARB, 5 years prin- 
cipal own firm, organizational ability, compre- 
hensive experience all aspects of practice; 
medical, educational, residential, commercial, 
strong aptitude planning and urban design. 
Desire responsible position with quality firm. 
Partnership potential. Previous design pro- 
fessor. Will relocate. Reply to Box #1361- 
836, Progressive Architecture. 


Architect: Registered, degree, 35, family. 51% 
years diversified experience in all phases of 
practice. Presently self employed. Strong in 
production, design and supervision. Desire 
challenging, responsible position with small 
to medium size, progressive firm. Will con- 
sider any location. Resume available. Reply 
to Box #1361-837, Progressive Architecture. 


Architect: Registered, NCARB, B. Arch., M. 
Arch., Age: 34. 8 years comprehensive profes- 
sional experience in institutional, commercial, 


industrial, criminal justice and research fields. 
Resume upon request. Reply to Box #1361- 
838 Progressive Architecture. 


Architect: Wants to work in design/production 
of worthwhile, challenging projects, here or 
overseas, requiring upmost ability, dedication, 
overall excellence. 25 years experience, past 
16 individual practice with personal design/ 
production/execution for unsolicited, repeat 
clientele. Custom residental to hotels, mas- 
ter-planning to light fixtures, Pueblo through 
contemporary. Reply to Box #1361-839, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Architect/designer: NCARB, AIA Principal of 
firm, 45, family, Illinois graduate, 18 years 
diversified, comprehensive experience. Orga- 
nizational ability. Desire position with partner- 
ship potential directing design and production 
in ethical, progressive firm interested in 
producing outstanding contemporary archi- 
tecture. Prefer Southwest or Rocky Mountain 
area, will consider others. Reply to Box # 
1361-840, Progressive Architecture. 


Archiect and programmer: RA, BS, over 20 
years experience as programmer, designer 
(won AIA honor award), project architect, self- 
employed architect with major work on hos- 
pitals and related medical facilities seeks firm 
interested in thorough computer oriented 
architectural programming technique that 

will develop an owner's full requirements for 
any type of project based on changing needs. 
Technique will produce better designs at 
greater profits and attract more clients. Tech- 
nique is a fantastic diagnostic tool for both 
the owner and architect. Lack resources to 
properly promote. Reply to Box # 1361-841, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Construction manager/architect: Registered, 
33, family, associate in charge of working 
drawings, specifications and field supervision; 
seeks postion of potential partnership or 
associateship with firm doing progressive 
architecture in Southwest. Self-made, self 
starter, 10 years experience, heavy field 
experience and interest, but capable of filling 
any position. Charles Haverstick, Phone: 
1-314-361-2244 or 1-314-257-4798. 


HVAC Engineer: P.E. seeks to affiliate or 
represent architect, engineer, contractor or 
manufacturer. Will relocate. Reply to Box 
#1361-810, Progressive Architecture. 


Landscape Architect: Masters degree, li- 
censed in a number of states, diversified 


experience including management, 11 years 
professional practice, seeks partnership level 
position with a firm in New England or up- 
state New York. Reply Box #1361-826, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Licensed architect: NCARB and AIA with 12 
years diversified increasingly responsible 
experience with excellent design and produc- 
tion abilities desires an association with a 
growing practice on an equity basis on the 
west coast or in the Rocky Mountain states. 
430 44th Ave., San Francisco, Ca. 94121 
(Apt. 302) 415-668-1057. 


Architectural services 


Examination preparation material: For both 
the equivalence exam and the professional 
exam at a reasonable cost. Inquire: PH. Lee, 
P.O. Box 27732, Los Angeles, Ca. 90027. 


Nationwide Architectural Arts, Inc.: Budget & 
complex renderings/scale models; 3-5 day 
national budget service. Free air shipping 

U. S. A. & Canada. Have you seen our ad in 
Architectural Record? Color catalog: Box 615, 
Rochester, Michigan 48063. Renderers / model 
builders employment opportunities nationally; 
Send no samples. Write for details: Box 
21251, Seattle, Washington 98111. 


Parking Consulting: Edison Parking is a major 
national parking company in: (1) ownership 
and operation of 100 facilities in nine states; 
(2) consulting to architects for the functional 
design and economic analysis of parking 
facilities. The professionals and technicians 
of Edison's Consulting Division serve on the 
architect's team for development of a project, 
combining operating experience with design 
and economic disciplines. Background booklet 
and free Parking Design Checklist on request. 
Edison is a true independent consultant; we 
are not seeking architectural or engineering 
design work nor are we affiliated with any 
“package” building system. Contact Jerome 
Gottesman, Edison Parking Corp., 69 Acade- 
my Street, Newark, N.J. 201/643-3170. 


Rendering Services: Top professional render- 
ing service coast to coast. Architectural, 
urban, landscape, interiors, industrial, adver- 
tising illustration in pen and ink or colour for 
the best reproduction. Portfolio by appoint- 
ment. Allow maximum time for job 
completion. Please call Mark de Nalovy- 
Rozvadovski (203) 869-4598, 25 Birchwood 
Drive, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 


RitaSue Siegel Agency: Ms. Woody Gibson 
introduces creative architects, interior de- 
signers and urban planners to our interna- 
tional clients. RitaSue Siegel identifies and 
evaluates industrial and graphic designers. 
You are invited to submit confidential 
resumes. Our clients pay all fees. 60 W. 55th 
St., N.Y.C. 10019, (212) 586-4750. 


Solar consultants: From high-rises to tool 
sheds, it's not too late to convert the projects 
on your boards to immediate—or future— 
solar heating. We're swamped with work, and 
growing like mad, red-pencilling prints sent 
us by those architects not yet familiar with 
this money-saving but misunderstood science. 
Mail site information and drawings. We'll 
return them within two weeks, full of notes 
and sketches. Our fee: $40.00 per hour. 
(House: approx. 3 hours; school; average 9 
hours) Malcolm Wells, Solar Service Corp. 
306 Cranford Rd., Cherry Hill, N.J. 08003. 


Vitruvius Designs Corp: Artistic renderings 
and scale models, for a better image. Com- 
mercial interiors from sketches to shop 
drawings. Regular drafting services available. 
Write Box 1316 Dept. PA, Radio City Sta., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10019 (212) 586-7382. 


Notice 
Please address all correspondence to box 
numbered advertisements as follows: 


Progressive Architecture 

c/o Box........ 

600 Summer Street 

Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates 


Standard charge for each unit is Fifteen Dollars, with a maximum of 
50 words. In counting words your complete address (any address) 
counts as five words, a box number as three words. Two units may 
be purchased for thirty dollars, with a maximum of 100 words. 
Check or money order should accompany advertisement and be 
mailed to Job Mart c/o Progressive Architecture, 600 Summer 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. Insertions will be accepted not later 
than the 1st of the month preceding month of publication. Box 
number replies should be addressed as noted above with the box 
number placed in lower left hand corner of envelope. 
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The more you have to put up, 
the less you should have to put up with. 


Monumental ceilings can cause and uncomplicated. Because you the Alcan Planar Ceiling lets you 
monumental headaches. can specify the panels, thefixtures, carry a total design concept 
everything, from one source. through to exterior soffit 

From Alcan. You can even specify ^ treatments. 

polywrapped acoustical blankets 
for pools or food processing plants. 


So many things have to work 
together just right: the ceiling 
panels, the lighting fixtures, the air If you want less to put up with, 
diffusers, the acoustical insulation, you ought to look at our Planar 

the subcontractors. Especially Everything is worked into our Ceiling System. Write for details to 
the subcontractors. ceiling system, so you'll have fewer Alcan Aluminum. Dept. IP. 
limitations to work around. Just Box 511. Warren, Ohio 44482. 
light-weight,durable,maintenance- Or check specification information 
free Alcan aluminum that gives in Sweet’s Catalogue, Section 13.5. 
you the freedom to execute a 

Enter the Alcan Planar* Ceiling monumental idea. Beautifully. 

System. A total system. Complete And thesilicon polyester finish of 


When everything comes from 
different sources, the chance for 
monumental foul-ups goes up. 
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be as natural as the wood itself. 

And if the wood shrinks, there is no 
bare wood exposed. Use Olympic 
machine-stained wood for new siding, 
decking, trim and plywood. Choose 
any Olympic Stain semi-transparent 
or solid color. For information and 
the name of the Olympic Machine 
Stainer nearest you, call your local 
Olympic Central Warehouse or write: 
Olympic Stain. A division of COMERCO, INC. % 


Dept. MS, 1148 N.W. Leary Way, 
Seattle, WA 98107. (206) 789-1000. 


Olympic machine-stained wood is the |. 
most economical way to achieve a : 
uniformly-applied stain finish while 

eliminating virtually all job site 
problems. There are no weather 
delays; no painting scaffolds to erect. 
The Olympic Stainer System assures 
the highest quality control standards 
because the stain is actually forced 
into the wood and allowed to dry 
naturally. This results in maximum 
stain penetration with remarkable 
uniformity—a finish that appears to 
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